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For the Companion. 


MILLY BREWSTER’S PRIDE. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 
She Will Not Be a Servant. 


“I don’t know when I’ve passed so pleasant a 
day,” remarked Mr. Bradley. ‘What a satisfac- 
tion it was to see the old people enjoy themselves! 
And when the young folks started their games, I 
could hardly keep from joining in. Why, it 
seems only yesterday that I was one of them!” 
and the man of many business cares sighed at the 
recollection of his vanished youth. 

Mrs. Bradley made no reply, and her preoccu- 
pied manner did not escape the notice of her hus- 
band. 

“Didn't everything go satisfactorily ?” 
he asked, kindly. ‘You were a most 
attentive hostess, and made all feel as 
much at ease as if you had known them 
all their lives. I wondered how you 
could adapt yourself to their country 
ways, when it is so different from any- 
thing you have ever seen.” 

“Oh yes, everything was satisfactory 
enough, but Iam so annoyed at Mag- 
gie’s behavior that I can’t think of any- 
thing else. I can’t keep her, she makes 
the children so unhappy, and she hasn’t 
the least tact about managing Harry. 
Why, Milly Brewster heard him 
screaming this evening, and undressed 
him and put him to sleep! He took a 
great fancy to her when he saw her at 
church. I hear she’s going to Boston 
in the autumn to do sewing, and I in- 
tend to ask her to come and take care 
of the children instead, for she is a 
born nurse.” 

“You don’t mean to say you're go- 
ing to ask Milly Brewster to come to 
you as a servant after meeting her here 
as you have?” 

“Why not? Is it any worse to ask 
her to take care of my children than to 
come and do sewing for me ?” 

“Tf you had grown up in the country 
as I have, my dear, you would under- 
stand that there is a great difference he- 
tween the two in the mind of a New 
England girl.” 

“I fail to see the difference. Milly is 
so fond of children I am sure she 
would be happier with them than living the life of 
4 seamstress.” 

‘You can’t understand how it is here. When a 
girl ‘lives out’ in the country, she is ‘help’; helps 
the family do the work, and is one of them; sits 
at the table with them, and is placed on an equal 
footing with them, and you can’t make them see 
why this can’t be done in the city.” 

“I mean to try it, however. If it is done with 
a little tact, 1am sure Milly has sense enough to 
see that it is a business arrangement, and will 
accommodate herself to circumstances.” 

“I advise you not to try. 


ter than you, my little Southerner, and I under- 
stand the pride of a girl who carries her head as 
high as Milly Brewster does.” 

“And I know that Milly is a sensible girl; too 
sensible ‘to quarrel with her bread and butter,’ as 
you Yankees say, and I’m resolved to try.” 


After this Milly made frequent visits to the | 


Bradley mansion, for the children were a great 
delight to her, and drew her there whenever she 
found a leisure hour. The little boy became so 
fond of her that in his most obstreperous moods 
Milly could control him. 

One afternoon, when Milly had finished her 


work, she walked over to the Bradley’s, and, find- | 


ing Mrs. Bradley out, took the children to the 
piazza. The nurse, as usual, seized the opportu- 
nity to join her friends in the kitchen. 

An hour soon passed, and the Bradley carriage 
drove up to the door. 

Mrs. Bradley alighted, and walking slowly up 
the steps, seated herself, with a weary air, beside 
the children and Milly. 

“T am tired almost to death,” she said, as she 
leaned back in her chair, and began to pull off her 
gloves. “TI believe I told you I was obliged to 
change my nurse, and the one I hoped to have 
writes that she has just taken a new situation. 


You've no idea, Milly, what trouble I’ve had with 
them.” 


I know how much | 
tact you possess, but I know New Englanders bet- | 


“Tt must be very hard for you, and bad for the 


children, too, to have so many different nurses,” 
| said Milly, sympathetically. 
| This argued well for Mrs. Bradley’s proposition, 
and she replied, affably : 

“Yes, it’s very bad for the children. I am so 
occupied with society duties when we are in the 
city that often I have no chance to see my children 
from morning till night.” 

Unsophisticated Milly could not understand 
how a mother could allow any duties to strangers 
to come before her duties to her children, but she 
made no reply, only pressing closer the little figure 
that stood by her side. 

Mrs. Bradley was silent a moment, then said, 
suddenly, as if a new thought had struck her: 

“By the way, I hear you are going to Boston 


autumn 


Pid 


next 
do sewing 
“Yes, I want to 
go. Miss Tucker says she 
will be able to turn some 
work over to me to start 
| with.” 

“A plan has just oc- 
curred to me which might be one of mutual ben- 
efit. The children love you dearly, and if you 
will come and take care of them, I will pay you 
more than you can possibly earn by sewing.” 


to 


GOOD-BY TO 
. 


overspread her face as she rose to her feet, hastily 
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| what I will do, Milly. 


I have found you considered me a simple country 
girl, fit only to be your servant.” 

“T am very sorry to have wounded your feel- 
ings, Milly, but I cannot see why it would be any 
more degrading for you to take care of my chil- 
dren than to go out as a seamstress. You would 
sleep in one of the best rooms in the house, and 
ride and walk every day with the children, and 
we should be just as kind to you as we have been 
here.”” 

‘Do your nurses sit at your table, Mrs. Brad- 
ley, or eat with the other servants in the kitchen ?” 
asked Milly in a sarcastic tone, that deepened the 
color in Mrs. Bradley’s cheeks; but she answered 
quietly : 

“It is impossible to make you understand the 
difference between our life here and in the city. 


There is seldom a 
day there that we 
are alone at our table, and your 
duties as nurse would make it 
inconvenient for you to join us; but I’ll tell you 
You shall eat with the 
children up in the nursery, if that would be more 


FARM. 


| agreeable to you.” 


Milly’s dark eyes flashed, and an indignant flush | 


“That would make trouble with the other ser- 
vants. No, I thank you, Mrs. Bradley. I haven’t 


upsetting the little boy who had been nestling | fallen so low as to be anybody’s servant!” 


against her. 
“T didn’t come here to be insulted, Mrs. Brad- 


| ley!” she said, her breath coming in short gasps | 


| from the quick beating of her heart. ‘I will go 
| right home, and never, never come here again!” 

But an unforeseen obstacle was placed in her 
path by little Harry, who, not comprehending 
what was going on, understood only that his fav- 
orite was about to disappear from his sight for- 
ever, and, with loud screams, seized her by the 
dress and held her back. 

Milly struggled to free herself, but as fast as 
she succeeded in pulling one part of her dress 
away from the little hands, another part was 
seized. Milly grew more and more excited in her 
frantic efforts to escape, and the child was just as 
eager to keep her back. 

Mrs. Bradley, looking on, was so struck by the 
Indicrous picture the two presented that for a few 
minutes she was unable to interfere, but, soon con- 
trolling her risibility, she captured her little son, 
and, taking Milly by the hand, said, kindly : 

“T want you to sit down a minute, and listen to 
me, Milly. I am sure, if you will calm yourself 
and think of what I have said, you will be con- 
vinced that no insult was intended.” 

“T shall not sit down, Mrs. Bradley. I was fool 
enough to think you regarded me as an equal, but 


| 


| self-respect, Milly. 


‘When you go out as seamstress, do you ex- 
pect to sit at the table with your patrons, Milly ?” 

“T shall certainly not work for people who treat 
me in that way,” answered the girl, haughtily. 

“Then I fear you will confine your labors to a 
very snrall circle.” 

‘Better so than to lose my self-respect. I have 
heard that Mr. Bradley began life as a poor boy. 
He doesn’t look like a man that would allow him- 
self to be put upon.” 

“If you think he forced people into apprecia- 
ting him, you are greatly mistaken. He did the 
duty that came to him, without a thought of what 
others might think of him, and he has plenty of 
I mean self-respect, not van- 
ity.” 

Milly remembered the stage-driver’s story, and 
was silent. 

“At all events, let us part friends, Milly,” said 
Mrs. Bradley, kindly, holding out her hand; ‘‘and 
if you ever need any help that I can give you, 
come to me, for I shall never forget your kindness 
to my children.” 

Milly gave her hand with not a very good grace, 
but in reality she envied the easy manners of the 
woman of the world, and began to feel ashamed 


| of her rudeness, although she was still indignant 


at the insult she felt had been offered her; but 


we 


when Mrs. Bradley held up the little boy to bid 
her good-bye, and he clung to her neck sobbing as 
if his little heart would break, Milly’s pride al- 
most gave way. Fora moment she hid her face 
against his head. Then her pride came to her aid, 
and, putting him back into his mother’s arms, she 
hastily ran down the steps, regardless of the pite- 
ous cries that called her back. 

On the way home Milly struggled with the con- 
flicting emotions that surged through her being. 
Her resolution was not changed, but the Bradley 
children were dear to her, and the cries of the 
weeping child she had just left disturbed her 
peace of mind. 

Like every motherless girl, her first thought 
was, “Oh, if I only hada mother to go to!” and 
although she knew nothing could make her change 
her mind, and convince her that she was 
in the wrong, it would have been a com- 
fort to her to have somebody whose 
opinion she respected say, “You have 
done right.” 

As she entered the gate, she saw her 
uncle standing in the barn door, and she 
went at once to him. 

“Can you spare me a few min- 
utes, uncie ?” she asked. ‘I have 
something to tell you.” 

He led the way through the barn, 
out of the low door at the farther 
end, through the plantains and 

mustard plants, and entered the 
field where the hay was 
cocked up ready to be 
carted to the barn. Seat- 
ing themselves with their 
backs against one of the 
haycocks, her uncle said, 
‘‘Now what is it, Milly ?” 

“Tam going to tell you 
what happened to me at 
Mrs. Bradley’s, uncle. 
Not that I shall change 
my mind, for it is made 
up, but I want you to know the whole 
story, and somehow I can’t talk about 
it before aunt.” 

Milly told her experience while her 
uncle sat listening attentively, hold- 
ing a wisp of hay in his hand and 
thoughtfully biting off little bits. 

When she had finished he was 
silent a few minutes, carefully fitting 
together two pieces of hay and biting 
first one and then the other until they were ex- 
actly matched. 

“Well, uncle :’ 
pause. 

‘Well, Milly,” replied her uncle, in his usually 
mild tone, “as your mind’s made up ’taint of 
much use to give you my opinion, I s’pose.” 

“But I don’t want you to think, uncle, that I 
am such a hard-hearted girl that I don’t care for 
your opinion. There is nobody in the world 
whose judgment I rely on so much as yours, and 
you will always be to me the very dearest friend I 
have in the whole wide world,’’ and Milly, now 
almost crying, seized one of the hard hands, 
regardless of the carefully prepared straws, and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“There, there, Milly! don’t you s’pose I know 
it? And you’ve always been as clever as a kitten 
to me, though ’taint to be wondered at that you 
sometimes flare up a little at your Aunt Melinda. 
She’s a very good woman, Milly, and means well, 
but sometimes she isn’t quite herself, you know; 
but it’s only in the nerves, and I dare say I try 
her a good deal sometimes.” 

Milly wondered when she was herself, but not a 
word escaped her that could wound her uncle’s 
feelings, for this tender loyalty to his wife always 
touched hey. 

“I don’t see how I could have acted any differ- 
ently, uncle,’ resumed Milly, referring again to 
the subject that occupied all her thoughts. ‘You 
know you told me that I must judge for myself.” 

“So I did, child; we must each be the keeper of 
our own conscience. But pears to me, Milly, if 
you was so sure you was right, you hadn’t ought 
to be so anxious for my opinion.” 

“No, it isn’t that, uncle, but this is the first 
time we have ever differed, and I can’t bear the 
thought that I have done what you don’t approve 
of.” 

“That is the way of the world, child. The time 
has come when you must think and act for your- 
self. You can’t always have your old uncle to 
decide for you, and I’m glad you’ve a head of 


said Milly, tired of the long 
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your own. As to my opinion, it’s the same as it 
always was. Labor, good honest labor, won’t | 
degrade anybody, but a man or woman that feels 
above their work, whatever it is, will never amount 
to anything.” 

“But, uncle, you seem to forget that she asked | 
me to be her servant! To eat at the table with 
her other servants! Would you have me show so 
little pride as to submit to anything so degrad- 
ing ?” 

‘Yours isn’t the right kind of pride, Milly. If 
Mrs. Bradley is too proud to sit at the table with | 
you, can't you be proud too, and not want to? | 
Anybody with my kind of pride can’t be de- | 
graded.” 

‘Well, uncle, I don’t feel that Mrs. Bradley is 
any better than I am just because she happens to | 
have more money.” 

“And I don’t either; but it’s natural for young 
people to be touchy about their rights. When 
you've lived as long in the world as I have, Milly, 
you won't trouble yourself quite so much about 
what people will think of you.” 

“J believe, uncle, that people will respect you 
in proportion as you respect yourself. If you 
think you are not as good as they, they will think 
80, too.” 

“You are partly right, child, only you mustn’t | 
get your notions of self-respect mixed up with 
vanity.” 

“But, uncle, you are sure you think just as 
much of me for deciding as I have ?” 

The old man looked at her for a minute with | 
the pleasant smile that somehow always made her | 
feel as if she wanted to cry. 

‘‘Wherever you are, Milly, your old uncle will 
keep track of you; and if ever you run foul of 
bad advisers, and get on the wrong track, then | 
you'll see the old man around about that time.” 

Thus reassured, Milly recovered her usual spirits, 
and life went on as usual at the farm-house until 
one day in September she received a note from | 





Miss Tucker saying her autumn work would soon | 
come in, and it would be a good time for her to | 
begin. 

Milly’s few preparations were soon made, and 
as the day drew near she began to realize that she 
was leaving home, and a very good home, in 
spite of Aunt Melinda’s uncertain temper. Aunt 
Melinda had been very kind during these days of 
preparation. Perhaps, besides the thought of los- 
ing a very efficient assistant, there was a certain 
feeling of tenderness for the young girl going out 
into the great world by herself, for Aunt Melinda’s 
heart was better than her temper. 

Tucked away in a corner of her trunk Milly 
found a few bits of lace and the pair of wedding 
stockings Milly had always admired. When she 
thanked her aunt for them, Aunt Melinda only | 
answered, gruffly : 

“T thought you might as well have ’em, I haint 
no use for ’em.” 

How dear the old farm became in these last 
days! and when, the last afternoon, she en-| 
tered the barn to take a last look at the cows, she | 
wondered if the new hay had always been so fra- | 
grant. 

Yes, they were all three there, tied up in their 
stalls ready for milking. White Face, her favor- 
ite, gave a low ‘“‘mow”’ as she caught sight of her. 
Only two years before she was a calf. Milly had | 
taught her to drink milk, and never passed her | 
without a bit of corn-stalk or a carrot, or some 
such dainty. She chewed the corn-stalk Milly | 
gave her as complacently as ever, and as the sweet 
juice ran out of her mouth she had not a thought 
to bestow on Milly. 

‘Well, I’m glad she doesn’t know enough to 
miss me,” thought Milly. 

Old Brindle lowered her horns as she passed, and 
glared at her as crossly as ever, and Milly passed 
on to the old red cow that was being milked in 
the corner. She was chewing her cud contentedly, 
occasionally stopping to swallow it. Then a fresh 
supply came gurgling up, andthe contented look 
came back to her mild eyes. 

Milly watched her a while and listened to the 
sharp sound the milk made as the streams struck 
the tin pail. Then the sound became hollow as 
the pail filled, and this made her feel more homesick 
than ever. How often she was to recall it after- 
wards when far away, and how fondly she was to 
recall the figure on the stool, sitting with his back 
to her, unconscious of her presence. 

The shoulders were slightly bent, and the hair 
that showed under the old straw hat was well- 
powdered with gray; but why was it that Milly 
never before had realized that he was getting to be 
an old man? 

Was it all bomesickness that caused the sorrow 
in her heart? No, the undefined thoughts that had 
perplexed her took form as she gazed at that 
dearly loved uncle, and she became conscious that 
the real sorrow was that for the first time in her 
life she was doing what he did not advise. And 
yet was she not the keeper of her own conscience, 
as he had said ? 

Thus reasoning, she stood watching him, with a 
new tenderness in her heart and in her eyes, until 
he arose, hung his milking stool against the wall, 
and then for the first time caught sight of her. 

Always a smile came to his lips as his eyes 
rested on her, but this night itseemed to Milly to 
be unusually tender. As he carried the brimming 
pail to the house Milly joined him and helped 
him, although he laughed at her for thinking it 
too heavy for him. 

“Why did I never do this before ?” rose to her 








| gers. 


| body can, my girl. 





mind with a pang of regret. 


As she helped Aunt Melinda strain the milk into 
the pans her hand was unsteady, and she spilled a 
little on the clean pantry floor, but not a word of 
reproach came from Aunt Melinda as she wiped it 
up without even a single jerk of the dish-cloth. 

“I wish she was in one of her bad tempers,” | 
thought Milly, “it wouldn’t be half so hard to go | 
away ;” but Aunt Melinda was not, although she | 
was very taciturn. 

For tea there were some of the muffins Milly liked 
so much and that Aunt Melinda made so seldom, 
“they took so much time;” but, delicate as they 
were, they nearly choked Milly on account of that | 
troublesome lump in her throat that would not be | 
swallowed away. 

How Milly longed for the time when she should | 
be on her way to Boston and the dreaded leave- | 
takings over with! The journey would be a relief 
to the restlessness within her. 

The breakfast next morning was worse still. 
Aunt Melinda fairly broke down when Milly bade 
her good-by and asked her to write often. Her 
uncle followed her to the stage, and stood at the 
door while the driver brought out the little trunk. 

A bump at the back of the stage that set it | 
rocking on its leathern braces, announced that it | 





| was safely bestowed, and the driver leisurely 


mounted the box, took up the reins, and looked 


| down at the old man at the stage-door as a hint | 


that it was time to start. 

Milly leaned forward, and putting her arms 
around his neck drew his face against hers, re- 
gardless of the curious eyes of the other passen- 


| 


**You are sure, dear uncle,” she whispered, ‘that 
you love me just as much for not deciding as you | 
would like to have had me ?” 

“Sure, Milly, sire; but don’t forget that if 
things don’t turn out just as you expect down to 


| Boston, that you’ve got an old uncle up in the 


country. He’ll straighten ’em out for you, if any- | 
Good-by !” 

They were off before she could answer, and she | 
watched his figure standing at the gate and Aunt 
Melinda at the open door, wiping her eyes with a 
corner of her blue, checked apron, until the whole 
picture was distorted and blurred from the tears 
that filled her eyes. Yes, she had now really 
begun her new life! 

(To be continued.) 


———~~or—______—__ 


HOME-VICTORIES. 


There’s many 8 battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about; 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights sin single-handed, 
Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 
And conquers by arms in the fray. * 
—Anon. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE FLOOD. 


Though the Shenandoah is unfamed in song or 
story, there are yet few rivers in our country more 
romantic and beautiful than this ‘“‘Daughter of the 
Stars,” as its Indian sponsors named it. Having its 
source in the mountains enclosing the great Virginia 
Valley, it comes winding down between wooded 
knolls and pretty pastoral farms, till, grown broad 
and strong, it rushes into the bosom of the Potomac 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

Perhaps no lovelier spot could be found upon its | 
banks than that chosen by my friend, Dr. Welton, 
and myself, where we might indulge our pass: ~ fo. 
angling. This place was a jutting ledge of rock 
under a huge drooping elm near the principal ford, 
where the water was clear and deep and still. 

Reclining here, rod in hand, some pleasant summer 
morning, we would look up the stream and see the 
waters come flowing gently down through a dim, 
green aisle of mottled sycamores and weeping elms. 
On the right hand were pretty little meadows rolling 
back into undulating hills, where the sheep and cat- 
tle browsed all day long. Dotted here and there 
were glimpses of snug farm-houses, with their curl- 
ing smoke, and, just beyond the bend, the brown old 
mill, with its great restless wheel, and the dam H 
above spanning the river like a silver bar from shore 
to shore. 

The mill had recently come into the possession of 
a Mr. Moore, with whose son Charley I became ac- 
quainted} and who frequently joined the doctor and 
myself in our fishing excursions. Charley was about 
thirteen years of age, an intelligent lad, and a pleas- 
ant companion. 

His mother was dead, but his sister Anne kept 
house, and Tom, his brother, who was two years 
older than himself, helped his father in the mill. 
These, with a younger sister, little Ruth, and him- 
self, constituted the family. 

Sometimes he brought little Ruth with him,—a shy, 
bright-eyed little maid,—and it was amusing to see 
his protecting care of her, and his fear lest we should 
consider her an intrusion. He would apologize for 
her presence by saying, “She has no one to play with 
at home, and begs to go with me everywhere.” 

The summer passed pleasantly away, and the fate- 
ful twenty-ninth day of September dawned. The 
weather had been threatening from the first, and in 
the afternoon the rain set in steadily, in a way that 
indicated a long and severe storm. When Mr. Moore 
went home to supper that evening, he remarked : 

“I believe we are in for a regular equinoctial rain, 
and there’s likely to be high water. I'll stay in the 
mill to keep watch to-night, and Tom, you’d better 
sleep down stairs here in my room, so’s to be near 
your sisters.” 

As night came on, a feeling of anxiety took pos- 
session of the family. For a time they sat about the 
fire, recalling incidents of the different floods and 
freshets they had known of. Finally the father said, 
“Well, I’m going now. If we keep on talking this 
way, you children will be scared out of your wits. 














| Great trees that had withstood the storms of a cen- 


| of little Ruth and that hissing rush and roar. 


| of the deliverance of the two children, save by death, | 


Good-night! Be sure to lock up the house, and take 
care of yourselves.” 

So saying, he drew on his storm-suit, and, taking 
up his lantern, went out into the darkness and rain. 
When all had been secured, and the family was sepa- 
rating for the night, little Ruth crept up to Charley, 
and said, coaxingly : 

“Charley, let me sleep in your room to-night. I’m 
afraid to stay down here, because the water might 
come in.” 

“Well, you little goose, come on!” said Charley, 
not sorry for this companionship through the coming 
night. 

“Ill take kitty, too, because she doesn’t like to get 
her feet wet,” said the child, snatching up her beloved 
kitten and preparing to follow. 

“I’m going to sleep in my clothes, so that I can get 
up and go out any time to look at the river,” said the 
boy. 

“That’s the way I’m going to do, too,” echoed his 
little sister. 

The room to which the two children ascended was 
the upper half-story of the cottage, just under the 
roof. Here they threw themselves, with their clothes 
still on, upon the bed, and were soon lulled by the 
patter of the falling rain into sleep. 

Meantime, up in the mountain at the river’s source 
that night a huge water-spout burst, and discharged 
its vast volume of water into the narrow valley 
through which the channel ran. On came the mighty 
flood, bearing down like a dark doom upon the un- 
conscious, slumbering inhabitants. Whole families 
were swept from their peaceful dreams, without a 
moment’s warning, into its seething vortex of death. 


tury, dwelling houses, mills, barns, cattle and sheep, 
all were gathered into the whirling mass that went 
grinding and crushing along. Even the fields were 
swept clean of their soil down to the rocky bed. 

Unconscious of their impending fate, the Moores 
slept on. Not long after midnight came a hoarse 
rvsh and roar, as though the fountains of the earth 
were broken up; then a crash against the house, 
which shuddered and reeled, and was torn from its 
foundation. 

Charley was roused from a deep sleep by the shock, 
and a glance through the window revealed the hor- 
rors around. Realizing that the worst had come, he 
instinctively turned to the stairs for flight; but the 
frightened cries of the now awakened child recalled 
him to himself. As he threw himself back on the bed 
beside her, some wild, half-stifled cries from below 
reached his ears; then all was still, save for the sobs 





Some moments of dizzy, whirling motion ensued; 
then a violent check, followed by a grating sound | 
and the tearing and splintering of timbers. After | 
that a rush of air, a dash of water, and the bed to | 
which they clung went floating through an aperture | 
of the crushed building, and was flung by the force | 
of the current into the forks of a half-cubmerged | 
tree. 

This tree was one of a group of three that, pro- | 
tected by a bend in the river just above, were spared, 
and were the only ones left standing in sight from 
that point. It was against the first of these that the 
building had struck and gone to pieces, thus releas- 
ing the children from a living tomb. 

Almost senseless from the shock and terror, the 
boy, with his left arm still about the shrieking little 
girl, had clutched the tree. Fortunately, they had 
been cast into the crotch formed by the junction of 
one of the largest boughs with the trunk of the tree. 
| Very soon the chill of the wind and water stung him 
| into full consciousness, and, soothing the child as 
| best he could, he managed to draw himself and her 
| to another position as safe as that which he aban- 
| doned, and farther above the reach of the water. 

The bed had been washed down the stream, but 
some fragments of a torn coverlet had caught on a 
branch. This he grasped, and wrapping a part of it 
about the child’s shuddering form, he tore the rest 
.to strips, with which he lashed her securely to the 
tree. Then, and not till then, did he try, through 
the darkness, to take a survey of the scene, and then 
only did he realize the horrors of his situation. 

The bank on that side the river being lower than 
the opposite one, the water had overflowed, and 
spread so far beyond that the trees now seemed to 
occupy the middle of the stream. 

Cut off by such a dangerous expanse of angry 
water and moving drift from either shore, the chance 








seemed but slight. The dead silence, broken only by 
the hoarse noise of the flood and the grinding of the 
drift, was, of itself, appalling. All earth seemed to 
be swept bare of life, and only those two left stranded 
on that slender resting-point, to perish miserably, 
too. 

The wreck of happy homes and prosperous farms 
went floating by. Nowa coop, upon which roosted 
its feathered occupants, too cowed and stricken to 
make any sound of life; then the stiffened bodies of 
dead cattle and sheep rolled by with the sickening 
mass. Again, saddest sight of all, some stark, white 
human face, the hair around it matted in the drift, 
would flash up from the foaming, yellow water, as in 
mute appeal, then sink forever from mortal sight. 

Perhaps the boy’s reason might have forsaken him 
but for the presence of the little creature thrown so 
entirely dependent upon his care. This roused him 
to action. Gazing eastward in the direction of the 
hills dividing the river from the village, he descried 
figures moving busily about with lanterns. He lifted 
his voice in a wild shout, and appealed for help 
which he felt was vain. Again and again he called, 
and then he saw the lanterns waved toward him. 
He now knew he had been heard, and that, if possi- 
ble, he would be aided. This hope he communicated 
to his little sister, who wept and clung to him. 

The village had been aroused, and the excitement 





was intense. I, with my friend, Dr. Welton, had 
arrived early on the scene, and when again that de- 
spairing voice rang across the stream, I said: | 
“That is Charley Moore in that tree, and the brave 
fellow shall be saved if earthly power can do it.” 
“There’s no possibility of doing it,” said a by- 
stander. ‘You’ve no way of reaching them because 
every skiff and bateau, as far us can be heard from, 
has been carried off by the flood. Even if you had 
the boat no one could make way across in such a 
current and with the drift running like this.” 





“If the boat could be found I would ye 
passage,” said I. 

“And I,” added the doctor, ‘will give twen 
lars to any one who will furnish me the boat,» 

There was‘a stir in the crowd, and a Voice saiq 
something about one skiff that had been caught in 
the drift at the lower ford, some two miles down 
stream. 

“Very well, get a wagon and team and haul it 
around here as soon as possible,” said the doctor, 

Several men started off upon this errand, ang while 
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they were gone, we shouted words of encouragement 
to the boy, and from him learned that his sister wag 
with him. But only imperfect communication could 


be kept up in this way, the distance was go great 
and the wind and the water drowned the sounds ot 
our voices. 

The rain had ceased long ere this, but the flood had 
not abated, and there was nothing to do but to watch 
and wait. 

Finally the wagon and team arrived with the boat, 
This was taken some distance up stream to where 
the river, flowing into a slight depression between 
the hills, formed a little cove. 

There we two stepped into the frail craft and were 
launched upon our perilous voyage. We shot into 
the current and, with a whirl and a plunge, were off 
like a racer. 

To guide the boat was impossible. All that could 
be done was to keep her bow righted and take g 
diagonal course down stream. Fortunately, there 
was but littie drift running at the time, the most 
dangerous masses having been floated off earlier in 
the day. 

It was with intense anxiety that we passed the 
mid current, and drew near our destination. Quyp 
only hope was to grasp the boughs of the nearest 


| tree, thus breaking our speed, till we could bring to 


anchor at the lower tree where the children were, 
Closer, closer we drew and, rising to our feet, made 
a simultaneous movement to grasp the branches, 
The impetus thus given to the boat was too great, it 
swung around and, before we could recover our bal. 
ance, shot from under our feet and went spinning 
away in the distance, leaving us, half-submerged, 
clinging to the tree. 

By a desperate effort we scrambled and dragged 


| ourselves up from the water into the higher branches, 


There we were, not more than twenty yards from the 
children, but as helpless as they. 

As soon as I could recover breath I called out: 
“Well, Charley, my boy! How goes it?” 

“O Mr. Burke! Is that you? I’m so glad and s0 
sorry!” came in a faint, hoarse voice. “Do you 
think we shall ever get away from here?” he con. 
tinued. 

“Undoubtedly,” I responded, with a confidence I 
was far from feeling myself. “Our friends over 
there will not leave us here to die. Only have 
patience till the waters subside.” 

“T could stand it, sir, but poor little Ruth! Oh, 
you don’t know how she moans and shivers all the 
time!” he said, with a sob. 

It was pitiful. Faint with hunger. chilled to the 
bone, we knew she must succumb unless aid soon 
reached her. We could give them nothing but empty 
words of cheer. Presently came a ‘“Halloo!” and 
then the knell to our hopes. 

“Hold on patiently there! We are going to build 
a boat and come for you, but we can’t hope to reach 
you for some hours.” 

There was no help for it. We must cling, cramped 
and sore and cold as we were, to that slight resting. 
place through the long hours of waiting. Calling to 
Charley, we bade him secure himself by means of 
his strong suspenders to the tree. 

In a little while he told us he had done this, and he 
added that Ruth was asleep. Soon, from his failure 
to answer our calls, we concluded that he, too, was 
unconscious. 

So passed all that day, and night again came on. 
As dusk deepened, great fires were lighted on the 
shore, and these, with the cheerful messages sent at 
intervals by our friends on shore, were all we had to 
inspire us with hope. 

It is useless to attempt a description of that night. 
My companion and I had all we could do, slapping 
and shaking one another, to keep up a proper circula- 
tion, and to avoid falling asleep, for to sleep would 
have been fatal. Then the knowledge of the death 
and horrors that the treacherous waters under 0s 
concealed added to the dreadful torture of the pas 
ing hours. 

But they did pass, and we finally heard the crowing 
of cocks from the distant farms, then saw the gray 
bars of light in the east, and knew that day was 
breaking. 

As soon as it was fairly light we saw a boat cot 
taining two figures putting off from the shore toward 
us. We watched their approach with intense aix- 
iety, and were just able, with our stiffened limbs, to 
lower ourselves into the boat when it reached out 
tree. 

Here we availed ourselves of the warm wraps and 
stimulants they brought, then glided on to seek the 
other sufferers. 

There a touching sight greeted us. Half-suspended 
by the strips that bound them, they had sunk into the 
fork of the tree clasped in each other’s arms. 
boy had taken off his coat and wrapped it carefully 
about his sister, and by his position, had evident) 
been trying to shield her with his own body from the 
cold wind. 

Vain protection! She was dead, and he insensible 
to it all! 

The cheers with which our friends welcomed 1 
back were suppressed when the still forms were seen 
in the bottom of the boat. 

We made a resting-place for the little one #waY 
from the rain and cold, in the old cemetery. The 
devoted brother struggled long between life and 
death in the illness that followed this experient® 


| When he recovered, he was adopted and educated 


jointly by the doctor and myself. The events above 
recorded always left a shadow of sadness 00 his life. 
The body of his father had, after the waters sub- 
sided, been found caught in the wreck of the mill. 

The remains of the elder brother and sister, nev 
discovered, sleep in sepulchres known only t0 the 
angels and to Him “Who holds the waters ia the 
hollow of His hand.” 

Charley Moore still lives, and is rising in the conf 
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APRIL 5, 1888. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


2a 





Sie of the railroad company which employs him. 
The unconscious heroism of the boy has developed 
jnto a noble manhood. Looking at his calm, earnest 
face, I often think that, should our country need a 
aia Curtius, there is one who would, unhesita- 
tingly, leap into the chasm without a moment’s 
thought of self. i. B. 





i. 
RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


Art hath nought of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountain 
Whence the tears of rapture well, 
As that melody of Nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 
J —Cotes Kinney. 


or oe 





For the Companion. 


CHANGING HIS NAME. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. ITI. 
Transported to Van Diemen’s Land. 


Before Cornstalk could again deny that he was a 
pickpocket, two policemen turned and collared him. 
The angry gentleman, too, still held him by the arm, 
shouting, “You rascal! you villain! You’ve taken 
my watch and my pocket-book!”’ 

Indignant and alarmed, Cornstalk was so unwise 
as to struggle vehemently for his freedom, whereupon 
another blue-coat laid a heavy grasp on his collar from 
behind. His captors spoke to him gruffly and handled 
him roughly, but only when one of them had given 
him a sharp, admonitory tap on the head did the ex- 
cited boy cease from his foolish efforts to break 
away. 

“Search him! I demand that he be searched at 
once!” clamored the gentleman who had been 
robbed; and instead of taking him directly off to the 
lock-up, the officers led their prisoner into a waiting- 
room, and began to examine his pockets. Cornstalk 
breathed more easily. ‘‘They will find only my own 
wallet,” he thought, ‘and will let me go.” But, to 
his astonishment and consternation, his own small 
wallet was missing, while from the outer pocket of 
his sack-coat one of the policemen drew forth a hand- 
some pocket-book, partly open, from which the con- 
tents had evidently been hastily abstracted. 

“That’s my property!” the gentleman exclaimed, 
and taking it, he disclosed the name and address of 
Everett James Galbraith printed on the leather. 
“That’s my name; but there was sixty pounds in 
money. Can you not find the watch, too, on him?” 

But no watch could be found. 

“You are sure, sir, this is the fellow whose hands 
you felt in your pockets?” one of the police asked 
the gentleman. 

“Yes, I am sure.” 

“Then he had a pal who’s got away with the stuff,” 
the officer said. 

As for our country-bred lad, he was dumb with 
amazement and dread. Once he tried to assert his 
innocence. The officers laughed; and two of them, 
keeping a good grip on his collar, marched him along 
through two or three streets to a stone station-house, 
where he was regularly entered as a pickpocket, 
booked, and locked up in a dark cell. Thus terminated 
his first day ashore in Liverpool. 

Thave tried to fancy his feelings, transported thus 
suddenly from a New Hampshire farm to an English 
jail, and am not much surprised to be assured by him 
that he “didn’t know what to think’; that he was 
too much stupefied to be able to decide on any ra- 
tional plan of defence at his examination next day. 
For he certainly acted very unwisely. 

But the events of the next few days, and, indeed, | 
of the next two months, are still so painful to him 
that, at his own request, in relating his story for pub- 
lication, I shall record them quite briefly. 

When the trial came on, he was positively identi- 
fied by Mr. Galbraith as the thief, and the policemen 
testified to finding the pocket-book in his possession. 
It seemed a clear case against him. The lawyer who 
was assigned to defend him thought at first that there 
might be some truth in his story of the occurrence. 

But when Cornstalk persisted in saying that he 
was a native of South America, even the lawyer 
abandoned the case, especially as the foolish boy 
would give no account of the circumstances of his 
being in England, and would mention the name of 
no person who might be called as a witness. The 
upshot of it all was that the prisoner was convicted, 
and sentenced to be transported for ten years. 

After a wretched week in jail, he was sent, with 
eleven other prisoners, under guard, from Liverpool 
to London by railway, and placed on board a convict 
vessel, to be “transported” to Macquarie Harbor, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania. 

A worse fate than his can hardly be imagined. In 
his ignorance of what the term transportation meant, 
Cornstalk was but too glad to get out of jail and 
away from England; his troubles, however, were as 
yet all before him. Immediately after being taken on 
board the Douglas, he found himself pent up in the 
dark, noisome hold of the vessel, in company with a 
large number of depraved and hardened criminals, 
who greeted each fresh arrival among them with a 
mocking yell. 

The part of the hold occupied by the convicts was 
divided off from the after portion by a strong paling 
of iron bars; an iron gate opened into it, and in 
front of this gate was a large iron cage, also provided 
With an equally strong gate. 

An armed keeper sat constantly in the cage; and 
sore gard gate, leading into the cage, a sentry 
‘. -. ’ with loaded musket, and orders to shoot 
mi gd sign of insubordination. If a criminal 
poe dina e had to communicate with the keeper, 

er come, or be brought by his mates, into the 
iron cage; there the doctor came to him. 

The food, which consisted mainly of a kind of por- 
— made of meal, and of hard bread and water, 
= “ee m twice a day through the cage, and set 

er in caldrons and baskets. Each convict 

Was provided with a bowl and a spoon, and each was 

by number instead of by name. 
keeper stood at the gate, and, supported in 





|}affair, 


forward to the caldron, and filled his bowl with por- 
ridge. No meat was allowed them. 

After the yell, with which they greeted our unfor- | 
tunate young fellow-countryman, had subsided, a | 
group of convicts gathered around him, and de- 
manded what his crime had been, and the length of 
his sentence; also whether he had any money. 
When Cornstalk asserted his innocence of any 
crime, they derided him as a fellow of no conse- 
quence, and he soon found that the worst criminals 
were here the persons of most importance. They 
had already chosen a “king” in the person of one | 
“Blood Mike,” who had been guilty of a murder, but 
had escaped the gallows, and was the ideal picture of 
a brawny and brutal villain. To him all disputes and 
schemes for capturing the vessel were referred; for 
before he had been on board twenty-four hours, Corn- 
stalk heard hints of a plan to overpower the guard 
and the crew as soon as the vessel put to sea, and to 
convert her into a pirate ship. 

He soon learned, too, that to obtain decent treat- 
ment, and even to save his life, he must seem to as- 
sent and pretend to take an interest in these matters. 
One man, who was suspected of being a “blow,” had 
already been strangled in the night by the others. 

Of the entire gang there were but two with whom 
our young American could bring himself to associ- 
ate, or to whom he would confide his own deplorable 
story. One of these was a pale, much-dejected man, 
about twenty-four years of age, named William Hos- 
kins, who had been a clerk in the city of London, 
but who, in an evil hour, had been tempted to commit 
forgery; the other, with whom Cornstalk in time 
came to form a close friendship, was a farm-boy from 
the County Northumberland, in the north of Eng- 
land, named Edward Camman. He was but a year 
older than the young American, yet he had been con- 
victed of the crime of manslaughter—a crime com- 
mitted, nevertheless, under extenuating circum- 
stances. 

His story, as confided to Cornstalk, was that he 
had been bound out by his guardian to a farmer who 
was a hot-tempered man. One 
day, while driving a horse and 
cart, containing blasting tools, 
into a pasture 
where work- 
men were en- 
gaged, with the 
farmer and his 
son, blasting 
stone, the 
stench of pow- 
der from a blast 
frightened the 
horse, and, ia 
spite of all the 
young driver’s 
exertions, it 
ran away, and 
smashed the 
cart in pieces. 
The farmer 
flew intoa 
violent pas- 
sion, and 
ing a miner’s 
“spoon,” beat 
the boy unmer-. 
cifully. The 
farmer’s son al- 
so joined in the 
and 
struck young 
Camman many 
hard blows with 
the stock of a 
cart-whip. 
Maddened at 
last by the 
blows and curs- 
the boy 
snatched up a 
stone drill to 
defend himself ; 
and the farmer 
still pressing upon him, he struck him once; but this 
single blow with the steel drill proved fatal. 

Like Cornstalk, young Camman was a large, strong 
youth; good-natured, too, with nothing naturally 
vicious about him. The manslaughter was the first 
and only act of his life which could be called a crim- 
inal one, and owing to this and his sentence, he had, 
when Cornstalk made his acquaintance, fallen into a 
very hopeless and dejected frame of mind. 

The Douglas, with her terrible cargo of human 
misery and degradation, sailed two or three days 
later, and the vessel had not been at sea many days 
when a plot was laid, on the part of the convicts, to 
capture her. 

The plan was that one of the convicts was to feign 
sickness, froth at the mouth, and pretend to be ina 
fit. Three of the ringleaders were to carry him to 
the door of the entry-cage, and bawl for the doctor. 
On being admitted to the doctor in the cage, the four 
were to fling themselves on the keeper, and over- 
power him. At the same instant another picked 





seiz- 


es, 


TAKING TO THE 


beam which they had sawn out of a stanchion of the 
bunk frame, batter open the outer iron gate. All 
were then to rush forth and attack the guard and 
crew indiscriminately. Not a single soul was to be 
spared. 

The most awful threats were whispe-ed in the ears 
of the less ferocious convicts by “Blood Mike,” in 
case any of them should, by word or look, give in- 
formation of the plot to the officers. Yet both Corn- 
stalk and young Camman had agreed with each 


an opportunity; for both boys shrank, notwithstand- 
ing the danger involved in becoming informers, from 
being even unwilling participants in the proposed 
insurrection. 

The older convicts watched them constantly. At 
length, the two young fellows resolved that, during 
the afternoon preceding the proposed attack, Camman 
should himself feign illness, and while speaking with 
the doctor, in the cage, contrive to intimate the dan- 
ger to him. 

Upon that very day, however, one of the worst 





by an armed marine, called the number of 
in turn, hear’2g which the bearer came 


tach man 


men of the gang betrayed the plot, in the hope of 
| deriving some advantage for himself; and to save his 


| at the expense of eleven lives. 


BU 


party of eight was to rush into the cage, and, with a | 


other to do so, if by any possibility they could gain | 





life this fellow was at once taken out of the hold— 
barely in time; for, infuriated at the failure of their 
scheme, the convicts raised a hideous yell and even 
then attempted to batter down the gates, cursing and 





To take to the “bush” was deemed a foo!’s act by the 
majority; for no one had been known to reach the 
other side of the island. 

Yet to Cornstalk and Edward Camman, who were 


| thronging forward. ‘Twice the captain ordered them | country bred, the forest-clad hills which inclosed the 
back. They refused and reviled him. Whereupon | bay wore a less forbidding aspect than to those accus- 


a detail of twelve marines advanced to the bars and tomed only to city scenes in London, Liverpool and 


| fired two volleys point-blank among them; and by | Manchester. While working in company, they now 


this summary measure the mutiny was suppressed— | talked of little else save their chances in the bush; 


Cornstalk and young Camman had prudently be- | 
taken themselves to the rear of the bunk-frames, and 
escaped injury from the bullets which flew the entire 
length of the hold. 

Yet within a week another plot was hatched; and, 
in fact, throughout all the weary weeks of that 
horrible voyage, plot succeeded plot. They all failed, 
or were abandoned; and late in October, the 


| Douglas, with her “dark freight” of wasted lives, 


dropped anchor in Macquarie Harbor. During the 
following day, the survivors of the horde were dis- | 
embarked, under a strong guard, and quartered in 
the convict sheds, or barracks, of that truly desolate 
penal station. 

The sheds, stockade and military barracks were 
located on a barren tongue of land that formed one 
side of the bay. Into the head of the bay, to the 
south-east of the station, flows the Gordon River. 
All around, on the south, east and north, a dark, 
dreary, heavily wooded country rises into rough- 
looking peaks. That to the south is known as Mt. 
Direction; while farther around to the east and 
north, rise the Frankland, Southern Teneriffe and 
Frenchman’s Gap Mountains. Nothing could be | 
more forbidding and desolate than the country, in 

those early days 
of the colony. 


The quarters 
were a row of 
low, unfurnish- 
ed sheds; 






















porridge of 
meal, water and 
salt. There was 
a sufficient mil- 
itary force 
the stockade 
and barracks to 
hold the con- 


surprise of 
the new- 


sentries 
were posted 
to prevent 
the convicts 
from running 
away into the 
woods. 

The reason 
for this appar- 


lance was made 


first afternoon of 

their arrival. Arun- 

away had returned 

to the station of his 

own accord, and the 

entire gang was 
summoned to witness 
his punishment, which 
consisted of thirty lash- 
es with the “cat.” 

The poor wretch had 
nearly perished from hunger, and 
was so much weakened that he could 
scarcely walk, or rise from the earth, 
without assistance. His clothes were 
in tatters, his skin torn by thorns, 
and swollen in great blotches, from the bites of in- 
sects. One foot and leg was in a dreadful condition, 
from the bite of a poisonous snake; and, later, the 
poor fellow told a piteous story of his wanderings 
and his escape from wolves, and from the spears of 
two natives who had pursued him. 

It was the opinion of the older convicts and of 
those who had been longest at the station, that it 


SH. 


| sense to perceive that 


and | 
the food consis- | 


ted merely of a! 


| 


at } 


rebellion; | 
but, to the 


comers, no | 


ent lack of vigi- | 


plain to them on the | 


| was impossible for any one to make his way across | 


| for each felt that he had been unjustly sentenced, and 


ardently desired to escape. 

The bush, with its many and unknown perils, 
was the only alternative to ten years of hard labor 
and such meagre fare that they felt scarcely strength, 
from day to day, to wield the heavy axes with which 
they were provided for their work. 

Boys though they were, they possessed the good 
to live and travel in the 
wooded interior of the island it was necessary to 
have at least an axe and the means of kindling a 
fire; and not, as the other convicts had done, to run 
away into the woods with no means of procuring 
food, or of defending their lives, if attacked. 

During the sixth week after their arriva), having 
agreed with each other to make a bold effort for 
liberty, they began to watch for chances to conceal 
such articles as they might need in their flight. 

Cornstalk was able one day to secrete an axe 
beneath a pile of chips, near the timber depot. To 
procure a musket would, as they well knew, be im- 
possible; but Camman was able to secure a bread- 
knife, a package of salt, two fish-hooks from a boat 
in the river, and part of a bunch of matches. Other 
small articles were laid aside during the week. It 
was only the following Tuesday that a night suitable 
for their purpose presented itself. 

After the arduous toil of the day, both boys slept 
profoundly, as a rule; but chancing to wake shortly 
after twelve o’clock that night, Camman perceived, 
from the dampness of the shed in which they lay, 
that a dense fog had set in from the sea. He roused 
Cornstalk with a gentle shake. 

“Noo bei our toime,’”? he whispered, in his quaint 
North of England dialect. ‘“Oi’ll go oot furst. Bide 
tha quiet here, till thi kin count an hoondert. Then 
foold oop thi blonket an’ creep thii oot arter meii.” 

He stole out; and, after mentally counting the 
‘hundred,’ Cornstalk crept forth from the long 
shed where fifty convicts lay asleep, and joined 
Camman in the dense fog outside. As they stood 
there, the night-patrol, with his lantern glimmering 


victs in awe and | ruddily in the mist, passed within a few yards of 
to prevent | them. They moved cautiously away and reached the 


| 


water-front of the inclosure, then set off for the 
lumber-piles where Cornstalk had secreted the axe. 

It was so very dark that they were a long time 
| groping their way along the path, on the west shore 
of the harbor, to the lumber wharf; but they reached 
it at length, and found the axe where Cornstalk had 
hidden it. A temporary blacksmith’s shop stood 
near the wharf. With the axe they forced the door 
of the shop, struck a match, and took from the kit of 
tools a light hammer, two files, a rasp, and a tin two- 
quart bumper. 

None of the convicts, or guard, remained at the 
timber depot over night. As they felt sure that no 
one would come up from the station till morning, the 
boys spread their blankets and lay down on the floor 
of the shanty till daybreak. 

They then rose, made up all the things in two 
packs, and as soon as it was light enough fairly to see 
and take their bearings, struck boldly off through the 
dense growth of teak and eucalyptus which bordered 
the river, determined to fight their way to freedom 
and free America, or perish in the wilderness. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
+r 





For the Companion. 


OUR CUCKOOS AND COW-BIRDS. 


We have two species of cuckoos in the Northern 
States known as the yellow-billed and black-billed 
cuckoos, but they are quite shy, so that comparatively 
few people are acquainted with them. 

The impression is somewhat prevalent that they 
are like the European cuckoo, which never builds a 
nest for itself, but drops its eggs in the nests of other 
birds, and leaves its young to the care of strangers; 
but ours have no such habits. On the contrary, the 
mates manifest affection for each other, and are de- 
voted to their young. 

The yellow-billed cuckoo is a beautiful bird, with a 
graceful, lithe form, and a dress of soft-blended col- 





| the great island to the ports and towns on the other | ors of silky olive-gray, which glistens in the sunlight 


| thick scrub, rocky mountain ridges, wolves, and na- 

| tives of the interior districts. The natives, though 

| now very few in number,—the scattered remnants of 
formerly strong tribes,—were represented to be actu- 
ated by the fiercest hatred toward the whites. 

Next day the new-comers were mustered and 
divided into gangs of fifteen, each under the super- 
vision of an overseer and a squad of soldiers, and 

| set to cut teak timber in the forests which bordered 
| the harbor and the banks of the river. 
Into one of these crews Cornstalk and young 
| Camman were drafted. They marched a mile and a 
| half to their work. The trees were large and the 
| work heavy. For ten hours of such labor, a quart of 
porridge was but an insufficient preparation. Long 
before the bugle sounded the “return” to the sheds, 
| both boys were quite exhausted. 

Yet for ten years neither of them could hope for 
anything better. What wonder that their young 
hearts sank within them, and that death seemed the 
only escape from the misery of such a life! 

They. were not prohibited from conversation; and 
| our two young companions in exile derived not a lit- 
| tle consolation from telling each other, one of life 
{and affairs in the State of New Hampshire, the 
| other of matters, similar, in the North of England. 
| They became chums and fast friends. 
| A month of such fare and such work, felling and 
| preparing timber, dragged by. William Hoskins had 
| died; and three others of the Douglas’s men had 
| also succumbed to the hard fare and the severity 

with which they were treated. Two had run away, 

of whom one was never heard from; the other came 
back on the fifth day, and received his thirty lashes— 
| the standing punishment for an attempt to escape. 





side of it, Hobart Town or Launceston, owing to the | with a bronzy metallic lustre. 


All the under parts 
| are pure white. The inner vanes of the wings are a 
| reddish color, and the tail is long and tipped with 
white. 

| To acasual vvserver the sexes are undistinguisha- 
| ble. These cuckoos are from thirteen to fourteen 
inches in length, and from sixteen to seventeen in 
spread of wing. They are quiet and retiring in man. 
ners, and if they find themselves conspicuous, they 
slip away among the foliage with a noiseless, gliding 
motion. 

A pair of these birds had their home in our or- 
chard, near the barn. They built their domicile on a 
horizontal branch of an apple-tree; it was not very 
fine or symmetrical, but a flat, rude affair, made of 
twigs and dried grass and apple-blossoms, with 
searcely any depth. How they managed to keep the 
eggs and young ones on such a flat bed without fall- 
ing off was a secret they never told. 

Although, as a rule, they are shy and timid, they 
become bold and fearless when rearing their young. 
I could not go near the nest without being scolded 
by the male, and the female would remain on her 
nest, and look me straight in the eye until I could 
almost put my hand upon her. Then if I persisted 
in my annoyance, she would drop to the ground as if 
mortally wounded, with wings spread, rolling, tum- 
bling along after the manner of partridges, trying to 
attract my attention wholly to herself. 

In this I humored her, and folllowed her until 
she was satisfied with the distance she had taken 
me from her nest, when she would suddenly recover 
and glide away. 

While she was sitting, her partner seemed to 
shadow me; he evidently thought me a suspicious 
| character who needed looking after. He would 
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follow me to the house and remain all night in a 
tall maple-tree near my chamber window, and 
often in the still hours I would hear his voice as 
loud and strong as if in broad daylight. 

The notes, howe, kowe, kow, kow kow, began 
slowly, but ended so rapidly that they seemed to 
blend into each other. The noise—it cannot be 
called music — 
aroused the little 
chipping-sparrow, 
who trilled _ his 
merry ditty as ifin 
response, and of- 
ten the sweet mel- 
ody of the song- 
sparrow was ad- 
ded to the chorus. 

When the young 
cuckoos were out 
of the egg, the fa- 
ther became very 
devoted to his 
family, and did 
not have so much time to watch 
me, but he threatened me with 
dire vengeance if I approached 
his home. I respected his cour- 
age, and allowed him to drive 
me away, which no doubt made 
him a wonderful hero in the eyes 
of his wife. 

I am sorry to say, however, 
that they have the reputation of 
destroying the eggs of other 
birds, but it cannot be a very 
general destruction, as the nests 
near the house, so far as I knew, 
were never disturbed by them. 
Nevertheless, the orioles and 
kingbirds looked after them 
pretty sharply whenever they 
came near their 
domains, which 
showed that they 
bore a bad repu- 
tation. 

The cow-bird is 
sometimes con- 
founded with the 
cuckoo, but the 
two birds are 
widely different. 

The cow-bird belongs to the family Icteride, 
and has the scientific name of Molothrus pecoris. 
The yellow-billed cuckoo is a membe: of the fam- 
ily Cuculide, and lives under the name of Coccyzus 
americanus, and is a much larger bird than the 
cow-bird. 

The female cow-bird is quite plain-looking, of a 
uniform dark grayish-brown color. The male is 
dressed in a more stylish garb. His head and 
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COW-BIRDS. 


neck are a shining, silky drab, and he wears a | 
coat of black with a greenish, glossy lustre, and a 
vest of dark violet color. He is from seven to eight | 


inches in length, and from eleven to twelve inches 
in breadth with outstretched wings. 

This strange bird, unlike any other in our coun- 
try, has no connubial or parental affection—never 
builds a nest for its young, but steals up to the 
homes of others when they are absent, and leaves 
an egg and abandons it to the mercy of those who 
look upon her with contempt, and who try to 
drive her from the neighborhood. 

Yet strange as it seems, these same birds, realiz- 
ing the imposition and showing their indignation 
in the most marked manner, will often eventually 
become reconciled to the fraud, accept the situa- 
tion, and become foster-parents to the foundling 
to the entire neglect of their own offspring. 

The cow-bird almost invariably shifts the re- 
sponsibility of rearing her young upon birds much 
smaller than herself. She never leaves but one 
egg in a nest, and she is cunning enough to make 
her choice before the process of incubation has 
commenced ; and, curiously enough, the intruder’s 
egg hatches in nine or ten days, while the eggs of 
the bird she has imposed upon take from twelve 
to fourteen days. 

This is where she has the advantage, and the 
circumstance accounts for the fact of our always 
finding the young cow-bird the sole occupant of 
the nest. The foster-parents begin feeding it at 
once, and consequently their own eggs do not 
hatch and are thrown out of the nest. 

The birds most usually selected by the cow-bird 


for this duty are the song-sparrow, chipping- 
sparrow, yellow-bird, red-eyed vireo, scarlet tana- 
ger, white-eyed vireo, vesper-sparrow, and now 
the English sparrow has come in for a share in 


the work. 


Two successive summers a pair have brought a 
lusty young cow-bird—almost twice as large as 
themselves—to our back door, where they were 
If the cow- 
birds would confine the practice of their fraud to 
this species, it might decimate their numbers, and | there is frequently a popular disposition to set 


assiduously engaged in feeding it. 


help to settle the vexed sparrow question. 


The reason for the smaller birds being selected | 
as victims of the cow-bird may possibly be found 
in the fact that the larger ones will not submit to 
Not long since I was attracted 
by the cries and distress of a pair of cat-birds, 
whose nest was in a low evergreen near the house. 

On looking into it, I found the isatruder’s egg, 


the imposition. 


which the proprietors had also discovered, but 
apparently did not know the author of the mis- 
chief, as they vented their rage indiscriminately 
first on one bird, and then on another; now dash- 


ing at a little sparrow, and then at the bluebirds 
and others whose sympathies had been aroused 
by their cries. 

But they soon settled the matter. The female 
thrust her bill into the shell of the unwelcome egg, 
and dashed it to thé ground, while the mate ap- 
plauded her feat with one of his finest songs. 

As soon as the cow-bird is old 


Perhaps it was; but whether it was so or not is 
a matter for court and jury to determine. The 
new evidence has not been tested by cross-examina- 
tions. At present it is only what the counsel for 
the convicted men wish the public to believe. 

It should be borne in mind that they who 
have the responsibility of deciding upon the guilt 
or innocence of any accused person, have better 
facilities for knowing the truth than others; and 





enough to leave its foster parents, 
it straightway gravitates to its kind 
in the fields and woods, where they 
herd together, a promiscuous mul- 
titude,—no song, no love-notes, no 
jealousy,—leading a free and easy 
life, with no responsibilities. 

Yet they are not without their 


many _herds- 
men can testify 
who have no- 
ticed them among their droves, where they even 
alight on the backs of the cattle to snap up the 
harassing flies. Mary TREAT. 
eae 
MY CROWN. 

My crown is in my heart, not on my head; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen; my crown is called content; 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

— Shakespeare. 

— 


CRITICISING VERDICTS. 


Two men are held in Maine under a conviction 
as murderers in the second degree,—a crime which 
carries with it the penalty of imprisonment for 
life,—pending the decision upon a motion of their 
counsel for a new trial. 

The crime is a famous one. 
ten years ago. 
was found inside the safe vault, handcuffed, 
gagged, injured and unconscious, and died soon 
after being found. A year later, some not very 
important irregularities in his accounts having 
been meantime discovered, the theory was broached 
that Barron, the dead cashier, had committed sui- 
cide in this strange way in order to escape detec- 
tion in his wrong doing, and to create an impres- 
sion that the money which he had embezzled had 
been stolen by bank burglars. 

It followed, of course, that the community in 
which Mr. Barron had lived a most highly re- 
spected citizen was divided into two camps. One 


party held to the murder theory, the other to the | 


theory of suicide. Last summer two men were 

arrested on a charge of having killed the cashier. 

The accuser was the son of one of the two men. 
The trial was long, and ably conducted on both 


sides, and the evidence was sufficiently strong to | 


secure from a jury a verdict of guilty. 


Now we have recounted briefly the facts in this | 


uses in the economy of nature, as | 


It was committed | 
The cashier of a bank in Dexter | 


their opinion is entitled to more weight than is the 
| opinion of counsel, who should be convinced of 
| the justice of their own cause. 
| This is only equivalent to saying that they who 
| wish to hold just opinions are more likely, in gen- 
| eral, of course not in every case, to hit the mark 
| by accepting the verdict of the jury as correct. 
| But there is another and a higher reason for 
being extremely cautious about questioning the 
justice of verdicts. The whole community is in- 
terested in the maintenance of right, the punish- 
ment of wrong, and the supremacy of law. If 
every one takes the liberty to revise the verdict of 
a jury, and to pronounce it right or wrong upon 
the reading of a newspaper report of a trial, are 
we not destroying all our respect for the adminis- 


in Berlin with an iron hand. The people at that 
time believed him to be a cold-blooded tyrant, 
But many years before his death he came to be 
loved and venerated by the Germans. They lookeg 
upon him as a noble representative of their rae 
as a patriarch of his people; and they were proud 
of the unprecedented triumphs which had been 
won under his sway. 

William was frank, open, and simple-hearted jp 
character; chivalrous in manner and disposition - 
a hard worker in his lofty office; and a prince 
who enjoyed life in its varied phases of labor ang 
pleasure. 

The aged Emperor’s death has left ( yermany in 
a condition of suspense as to her rulers. The new 
sovereign, Frederick the Third, is dangerously ill, 
of a malady which, it is widely feared, is incura, 
ble. His son and heir, now the Crown Prince 
William, who is twenty-nine years old, is little 
known generally, perhaps even in Germany, ag to 
his character and political views and capacity, 

It looks as if dynastic changes may, ere very 
long, bring about also changes in German des. 
tinies and the direction of German policy, which 
may have large results upon the general situation 





tration of the law ? 

Juries may err, but they are not so likely to err 
as is any one of us in criticising their verdicts. 
It should be desired by every well-intentioned 
person that the decrees of courts be authoritative, 
and that they command respect. Consequently 
they should be questioned only when there is over- 
whelming evidence that they are wrong. To treat 
them flippantly, as of no weight, is both pre- 
sumptuous and unwise. 


eee 
For the Companion. 
PRAISE AND BLAME, 


So the world gives me blame! 
h, could the world but know 
What secret springs of shame 
And self-abasement flow 
From my cleft heart, below 


The sources of all blame! 

And friends have given me praise: 
Yet none have hit the love 

That spans my nights and days, 
Nor seen the little dove 
That flies so far above 

The arrows of their praise. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


+e 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 





On the morning of March 9th, be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock, William 
the First, German Emperor and King 
of Prussia, died in his palace at Berlin. The 
Emperor was born in that city on March 22, 1797. 
He therefore lacked but thirteen days of com- 
pleting the extraordinary age of ninety-one years. 

No modern sovereign has witnessed so many 
startling events and so many vast changes in his 

own dominions as William did in the course of 
his long career. 

As a boy, he was a witness of the dazzling mil- 
| itary exploits of the first Napoleon, and of the 

utter abasement of his native Prussia under that 

| conqueror’s heel. His mother was that beautiful 
| and patriotic Queen Louise, who so passionately 
| bewailed the humiliation of Germany, and who 
| has long been enshrined in the German heart. 

William, as a youth of eighteen, was present on 
| the field of Waterloo, and there saw the final over- 
throw of the man who had conquered his father’s 
realm. 

Trained from an early age for a military career, 
he was commissioned a captain in the Prussian 
army in 1813. From that time, for more than 
forty years, his time was, for the most part, ab- 
sorbed in military duties, but he held meanwhile 
several civil offices, among them that of Governor 
of Pomerania. , 

When his elder brother, Frederick William IV., 
became incapable of reigning, by reason of insan- 
ity, in 1858, William was made Regent of Prussia. 
He finally ascended the throne in 1861, and had 
the wisdom and the good fortune to place Bismarck 

| at the head of his cabinet in the following year. 

William became President of the North German 
Confederation in 1867, as the result of his great 
| victory over Austria; and in 1871, after his armies 

had completely triumphed over France, he was 
| chosen and proclaimed Emperor of Germany. 

Thus the aged monarch lived to see Prussia, 
humiliated to the dust by the first Napoleon, raised 
to a far greater height of power than France; and 





case, not for the purpose of telling an interesting |Germany has become, under his lead, the most 


story, but in order to call attention to what has 
| happened since the conviction—something which 


| frequently, too frequently, happens after a criminal | 


trial that has attracted much public attention. 
Although a jury, which has heard all the evi- 

dence, and is under a burdensome responsibility 

| to deal justly with the prisoner, is in a much bet- 


formidable State in Europe, and the arbiter of the 
| nations. 

William’s tastes were to a large degree military 
ones; and there is no doubt that he had more than 
ordinary military capacity. In political affairs, 
he was guided throughout his career as a sovereign 
by the strong will, resolute action and keen pre- 


bend position to knuw the truth than the casual | vision of Bismarck; a guidance to which he 


reader of newspaper reports of the trial can be, 


aside their verdict as of little weight. 


yielded, and which he never deserted. He had 
unusual ability for choosing wise and able advis- 


|ers; and the strong good sense to support them 


In this case the counsel for the prisoners, having | when he had once accepted their service. 
heard of some one who would contradict the prin- | 


He had the true despotic temper and the 


cipal witness against them in an important par- | haughty sense of royal power which have marked 


| ticular,—this witness was the son of one of the | almost every ruler of Prussia. 
prisoners, as we have said,—hastened to the place 
| where this person lived, heard the story, and im- 
It was printed, 


mediately gave it to the press. 


with sensational head-lines, and no doubt was 
| accepted at once by many persons as unquestion- 
able proof that the conviction of the two men was 
an error of justice. 


capricious or tyrannical in the use of that power. 


best of his ability. 


| ceedingly unpopular. 





Yet he was not 


He believed that he had a divine right to rule 
according to his will; and also, that it was his 
duty to rule, for the benefit of his subjects, to the 


When he first ascended the throne, he was ex- 
He had put down rebellion 


in Europe. 
—-—_~+or — ——_ 


INNOCENT OR GUILTY! 


As the bell in the tower of one of the great public 
schools ina Western city rang for the noon recess 
one day in September, a year or two ago, eight hun. 
dred children poured out of the wide doors into the 
yard beneath. Many of them were ragged and untidy, 
with vacant, vicious faces which told of inherited 
ignorance and degradation. 

A group of the roughest boys lingered near the 
door, whispering eagerly, until at last two of them 
crept quietly up a short flight of steps that led to the 
office of the superintendent, and scattered some slip- 
| pery substance over them. 

They had just time to hide themselves when the 
| superintendent came out. He was an old man, with 
| bent shoulders and a singularly thoughtful, kindly 

face; a hard-working man, as his friends knew, with 
|a large family of orphan grandchildren to support. 
He added to his small salary by writing at night. 

He nodded, smiling, to the children, and came 
down the stairs to watch them play. The next mo. 
ment he lay stunned and bleeding on the stones be. 
low, his leg broken in two places. He was crippled 
for life. 

The boys who played this trick had been punished, 
according to school rules, for idleness and bad con- 
duct, and this was their revenge on “old Crawley.” 

In a fashionable private school at the same timea 
young girl was employed to teach German. There 
were but a few pupils, and they belonged to families 
in which culture, good-breeding and ease had been 
hereditary for generations. Even at school they 
were surrounded by luxury. Their manner was 
quiet, their voices gentle. 

But they had been reproved for indolence by the 
little Friiulein, who was a zealous teacher. They 
promptly declared that she was “hateful,” and pro- 
ceeded to show her that they disliked her. 

They mimicked her broken English. They drew 
caricatures of her thin, homely face on the black- 
board. When she entered the class-room, a dozen 
amused, contemptuous eyes were fixed on her darned 
gloves and shabby gown, or exchanged scornful 
smiles. They even followed her to the poor little 
house in the suburbs where she lived with her help- 
less old father and mother, and walked past it, eying 
the cheap curtains and the baker’s shop next door 
with affected surprise and pity. 

The little German was affectionate and sensitive, 
and a young girl like themselves. She tried at first 
to win their love and respect, and then to escape 
their contempt; but in vain. They made her mis- 
erable by incessant ridicule, and when they left the 
school, incited the younger girls to keep up the per- 
secution. She bore it in silence, for she could not 
give up her position, and leave her parents without 
support; but her life, dull and weary at best, was 
made wretched to her. 

Now these girls, at home or with their companions, 
were good-humored and kind. They would have 
looked with horror on the brutal trick upon old 
Crawley. It never occurred to them that ‘the Frau 
lein” had a heart to suffer like other women. She 
was ‘‘a teacher,” and in the creed of many girls and 
boys a teacher is always an enemy. She is the exec- 
utor of a law unpleasant to them, and that is reason 
enough for hatred to a weak and immature mind. 

Are the minds of our readers thus weak and imma 
ture? 


————~+or—__—__ 
SCOTT’S “REBECCA.” 


The readers of the Companion who keep “Ival- 
hoe” on the shelf where are the half-dozen books 
which they love best will be glad to know that the 
beautiful Jewess, Rebecca of York, was not only & 
| real person, but an American. 

While on a visit to Abbotsford, Washington Irv- 
| ing told Sir Walter Scott of his cherished friend, 
| Rebecca Gratz, the daughter of a wealthy Hebrew of 

Philadelphia. Her charm of manner, loveliness of 

character, her zealous philanthropy and firm adher- 

ence to her religious faith so impressed Scott that he 
| determined to make her the heroine of a romance 
| he was then planning. : 

The real Rebecca, however, led a much happier 

and more useful life than did her unfortunate shadow 

in fiction. Her father was no usurer, nor was he 
tortured by any savage knight, but peaceably accl- 
| mulated a large fortune, much of which was spent in 
| charity. 

| Rebecca Gratz, owing to her rare beauty and a 
complishments, was the leader in a large circle 
educated Hebrews in this country. She was quite as 
independent in her opinions and action as her fa- 
mous namesake, and gave much of her life to the 
elevation and improvement of her race, not scrupling 
to use for their aid any ideas which had originated 
with the Gentiles. 

It occurred to her one day, that Sunday schools 
would be as powerful agents in the education of 
Jewish children as they had been of Christians. 
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She set immediately at work, amid the strong oppo- 

of her people, and founded the first Hebrew 
sunday school in the world. It began with half-a- 
dozen pupils in March, 1838, but rapidly increased. 
wing and industrial schools were added. Miss 


oon remained their superintendent until the eighty- 


ear of her age. 
pare Sunday schools, numbering thousands 
of children, celebrated their fiftieth anniversary last 
month, when they paid a fitting tribute of gratitude 
to the good woman who had founded them. 
Sir Walter, when he made his heroine devote her 
life to prayer and good works for the help of the 


of her race, probably knew the true history of | 
the unseen Jewess at the other side of the world, | 


whose portrait he was trying to paint. 
i 
QUAINT PREACHER. 


John Beveridge, one of the leaders in the great 





revival of the eighteenth century that roused England | 
from spiritual lethargy, was witty, mirthful, robust | 
His enemies, who thought that the | 


and earnest. 
Vicar of Everton should jog along decorously and 
lazily, as vicars had done for scores of years, called 
him “an old devil.” 


| have spoiled any but a first-rate appetite. 


“Do you know Beveridge?” asked a stranger of the | 


man himself. 

“Yes.” 

“They tell me he is a troublesome, good-for-nothing 
fellow.” 

«] know him,” answered Beveridge, ‘‘and I can 
assure you half his wickedness has never been told.”’ 

They walked on to the church where Beveridge 
preached. When the stranger saw him ascend the 
puipit, he was stupefied. “Can you forgive me?” he 
asked, after the congregation had gone out. 

“Yes, come to my house and to my heart!” 

“Doctor,” he wrote to an opponent, ‘‘my patience 
is worn to the stump—and the stump is going.” 

He published a small volume of hymns, with a 
preface in which is this prayer to God: “What is 
water in the hymns turn into wine.” 

Once when pointing out to a guest at Everton the 
pictures on the wall, he ran through them thus: 
“That is Calvin, that is Luther, and that,” pointing 
to a glass over the fireplace, “is the devil.” The 
guest stepped to the mirror, and saw his own “ace. 

“Js it not a striking likeness?” asked the grim 
humorist. 

As he was a bachelor, he was tormented for several 
years with house-keepers, and then thought of marry.- | 
ing. Opening the Bible and taking a passage at 
random, which was then a method by which good 


and mounds. There are also other mounds, known 
as ‘‘Cesar’s Camp,” in which have been found pot- 
tery and richly colored mosaic, showing them to be 
ruins of Roman dwellings and baths. 

There are eleven ranks of the great stones, the 
menhirs, each from twelve to eighteen feet high, 
forming avenues nearly a mile in length, leading to 
certain central circles, where the altars may have 
been placed. 

It would be well if our several State governments 








should follow the example of the French, and buy 
the few historic buildings, Indian mounds, shell- | 
heaps and ancient houses which this new country | 
possesses, to preserve them for the sake of the gener- 
ations to come after us. 
| There are buildings still standing, like the Garrison- 
houses of York, Me., for instance, which show far 
better than either picture or history how our fathers 
lived in colonial times. 





cele techn 
ROUGH SEA. - 

A passenger in a Mediterranean steamer vividly 
describes an experience which most people would 
rather read about than undergo. Certainly it would | 
The wind 
was blowing strong from the southwest, and the sea 
was following the big steamer in huge green waves 


| which seemed trying to catch and overwhelm it. 


How we pitched and rolled and staggered and 
tossed and thumped along! The dinner-bell rang, 
and I turned into the saloon. Of course, the ‘“fid- 
dies” were on the table; but even these detestable 
instruments did not prevent half my soup being | 
emptied into my waistcoat, or a bottle of Bordeaux | 
from mee in a crimson tide over the table-cloth. _ | 

Colonel Allegro was the only passenger who joined | 
me at the meal; and it was eaten under difficulties of 
no ordinary kind. At one moment the colonel seemed | 
to be lying on his back immediately below me, whilst | 
plates, knives, forks and glasses all appeared to be | 
slipping toward him, with intent to disappear in his | 
huge, open mouth; at the next he was glaring down | 
upon me from an inaccessible height, from which he | 
was ep eey om at my head the crockery and cutlery | 
he had just been on the point of swallowing. 

Of course, we laughed and joked, and made the 


| best of it; but really the greatest joke of all was the | 


people sometimes sought divine direction, he read, | 


“Thou shalt not take thee a wife.” 
he died a bachelor. 

The mirthful preacher was the means of turning | 
thousands to a better way. While dying, a friend | 
said to him, “The Lord will soon call you up higher.” | 

“Ay, ay!” whispered the dying man. “Higher! 
higher! higher!” He never spoke again. 


It was enough; 


+~o 
P IMPERIAL DOCILITY. 


M. Paul Dhormoys lately published in Paris some 
anecdotes of Napoleon III., one of which gives this 


amusing account of the way in which the emperor | key led by a nurse, the Crown Prince and Princess 
and the prince imperial were commanded by the | 4Fm-in-arm behind him. 


prince’s inflexible tutor : 

Tn 1869 M. Dhormoys was at a children’s party, 
and was engaged in watching with interest the fun 
of the youngsters. Quite near him, in the ranks of 
the devoted parents, there stood a somewhat elderly 
man, dressed in the blue coat, with brass buttons, 
which was still sometimes worn at that period. 

This man had a mild and wearied expression, but 
he laughed heartily, with others near him, at the 
serious airs of grown-up -people that the children 
were trying to put on. Presently one of the boys in 
the party approached him. 

“Having a good time?” the man asked the boy. 

“Oh yes, papa, but he says we must be home at 
twelve o’clock, and it’s half-past eleven now.” 


The father twisted his moustache a moment, and | 


said to the boy in a low tone, ‘‘See here, my boy, go 
find your cap and bring it to me. 


enjoy yourself a little while longer.” 


| 
| 
—— | 


I’ll hide it in my | 
pocket, and while they are hunting for it you can | dents of Hawthorne. 


attempt to eat under such circumstances. I was not 
surprised when my good friends, the Corsican 
Brothers, rose solemnly from their chairs, held on | 
hard whilst they made polite bows to myself and the | 
colonel, and then staggered away with interlocked | 
arms and white faces. 

Even the captain looked uncomfortable, and, for 
my part, I frankly confess that I should have pre- 
ferred the humblest fare upon a solid deal board on 
solid earth to the most sumptuous repast that could 
have been served on this table that was behaving 
like a rocking-horse bewitched. 


+r 
ROYAL FAMILIARITY. 

No wonder the Germans, and especially their mili- 
tary men, are devoted to ‘“‘our Fritz,’ as the new em- 
peror is called. Feeling himself to be the friend 
and comrade of his subjects, he knows well how to | 
reach their hearts. An old soldier contributes his | 
story to the Potsdamer Zeitung : | 





One morning in 1859 I was marching with my com- 
rades along the road between Sans Souci and the 
Orangeriehaus. We had just arrived at the broad 
avenue which leads from the new palace into the 
road when the Crown Prince and his family appeared 
in sight; little Prince William in a panier on a don- 


| When the Crown Prince perceived us, he called 

| out, “‘Liebenau, let your company halt a moment!’’ 

| Then he stepped up to the donkey, lifted the little 
prince out of his panier, and came toward us. 











An Important Errand 


“Now, my child, I have given you a dollar, with which 


to get me a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Be sure to 
get Hood's. See that they do not give you anything else. 
You remember it is the medicine which did mamma so 
much good a year ago—so reliable, beneficial, pleasant 
to take—my favorite spring medicine.” 

“Is it ‘100 Doses One Dollar,’ Mamma’ 

“Yes, dear, Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives full value for 
the money, and is always reliable.” 


With a large majority of people some kind of a spring 
medicine is absolutely necessary, because when the 
season begins to change and the warmer days come on, 
the body feels the effect of the relaxation and cannot 
keep up even the appearance of health which the 
bracing air of winter aided it to maintain. The im- 
purities in the blood are so powerful that slumbering 
disease is wakened to action, and suddenly appears in 
some part of the body. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils, 
pimples, or some other blood disease manifests itself, 
or, the blood becoming thin and impoverished, fails to 


| 


If you have decided to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not 
be induced to take any other. Dealers who claim to 
have preparations “as good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” 
by so doing admit that Hood’s is the standard, and 
possesses peculiar merit which they try in vain to reach, 
Insist upon having Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and take no 
other. A Boston lady, who had been taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla with benefit, says: “In one store the clerk 


! tried to induce me to buy their own instead of Hood’s 


Spring Medicine 


y oy y “4 9 Pa | 
supply the organs with needed strength, and a dangerous | 


Sarsaparilla. He told me their’s would last longer; that 
I might take it on ten days’ trial; that if I did not like 
it [ need not pay anything, etc. But I told him I had 
taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I knew what it was, was per- 
fectly satisfied with it, and did not want any other.” 

“T am seventy-seven years of age, and have for some 
years past suffered from general debility. During the 
past year I have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
with good results. It tones my stomach, aids digestion, 
and makes me feel better all over.” JAMES GILMORE, 
Belfast, Me. 

“I am taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for nervous debility 


state of debility comes on; “that tired feeling” is ex- | and biliousness, and am well pleased with it, it is so 


perienced in its indescribable prostrating power. 
In this condition thousands of people naturally turn to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
By its use the blood is purified, enriched and vitalized. 





*“Good-morning, Children!” said the Crown Prince 
| to us; and we shouted back in unison, ‘“‘Good-morn- 
| ing, your Royal Highness!” 
| “I just want to show you my little son,” and he 
made the little prince shake hands, with his tiny fist, 
with every grenadier. The Crown Princess stood by, 
smilingly watching the scene. When we had all been 
| shaken hands with, the Crown Prince again wished | 
|us *“good-morning,” and continued his walk; we 
| went on in capital spirits to our field duties. 

Only a man who, in his soldier days, has been an | 
actor in a scene like that, can guess what a bond is 
formed thereby between prince and people. It is one 

which nothing but death can break. 


| +Or— 
HIS PROOF. 


Americans are always interested in reading inci- 
The following is new and 
| amusing. While Hawthorne was Consul at Liver- 








| 
} 


bracing and strengthening.” JOHN T. WREDEN, Hol- 
brook, Long Island. 


Makes the Weak Strong 


“For a first-class spring medicine my wife and I both 


All impurities are expelled, and the vital fluid carries | think very highly of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. We both took 


life and health to every organ. By the peculiar restor- | it last spring. It did us a great deal of good and we felt 
ing and toning qualities of the medicine the tired feeling | better through the hot weather than ever before. It 
is overcome and the whole body given strength and | cured my wife of sick headache, from which she has 


vigor. The appetite is restored and sharpened, the 
digestive organs are toned, and the kidneys and liver 
invigorated. 


suffered a great deal, and relieved me of a dizzy, tired 
feeling. I think every one ought to take something to 
purify the blood before the hot weather comes on, and 


Those who have never tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla should | we shall certainly take Hood’s Sarsaparilla this spring.” 


do so this spring. It is a thoroughly honest and reliable 


preparation, purely vegetable, and contains no injurious | 


ingredient whatever. 


| That Tired Feeling 


“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla every year as a spring 
tonic, with most satisfactory results. I recommend 
Hood's Sarsaparilla to all who have that miserable tired 
feeling at this season.” C, PARMELEE, 349 Bridge St., 
| Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Last spring I seemed to be running down in health, 
was weak and tired all the time. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 


“Oh, that won’t do any good, papa,” said the boy, pool, a lad was brought to him, who asserted that he | parilla and it did me a great deal of good. My little 


sadly. “You know we've done that before, and he’s 
found it out, and he always carries another cap in 
his overcoat pocket.” 

“Then, my poor Lulu, I’m afraid we’ll have to go 
together. They’ve given me orders, too, to go to bed 
at twelve o’clock to-night.” 

So the father and son started away together in 
perfect docility, the inflexible he standing with the 
extra cap ready for tricks in his hand. 


The man in the blue coat was Napoleon III., Em- | 


Peror of the French, and “Lulu” was the Prince 
Imperial. “He” was General Frossard, the prince’s 
rigid tutor. He adored his pupil, but was inflexible 
in his orders to his young charge. 


~~ 
>> 


HISTORICAL MONUMENTS. 


For the last fifty years the French Government 
has followed the wise policy of vesting in the nation 
the title to buildings of historic, antiquarian, or 
architectural interest, for the purpose of preserving 
them. They are called “Monuments Historiques,”’ 
and include cathedrals, churches, castles, bridges, 
houses, statues and fountains, as well as the remains 
of prehistoric times. 

The latest acquisition to the national property is 
one of this class, the famous megalithic monuments 
of Carnac on the northern coast of France, the most 
extensive and precious of all the remains of the 
Primitive inhabitants of the country. 

By a recent decree it is declared that it is a ‘meas. 
ure of public utility” that the monuments of Carnac 

Preserved, and accordingly the State is empowered 
to take the land upon which they are found. 

It was quite time that such a measure should be 
taken, for the stones were rapidly disappearing, be- 
ing used mainly for building purposes. Out of some 


two centuries ago, hardly a thousand are left. 





or fifteen thousand stones, which were stand- 


remains of Druidic or Celtic times, whose 
— 4nd use are still an unsolved mystery, consist 
menhirs, or long stones, dolmens, or stone tables, | fered sufficient agony to decline a third experiment. 





| was from Exeter, N. H., and who wanted to be sent 
| back home. 

The British captain fancied the boy an English 
| impostor wishing to get a free passage over the 
| Atlantic. Hawthorne came out of his room and 
| looked keenly at the eager, ruddy face of the boy. 

“You want a passage to America?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you say you’re an American?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“From what State?” 

“New Hampshire, sir.” 

“Town?” 

“Exeter, sir.” 

Hawthorne looked at him for a minute before asking 
the next question: “‘Who sold the best apples in 
your town?” 

“Skim-milk Folsom, sir,” said the boy, with glisten- 
ing eyes, as the familiar by-word brought up the dear 
old scenes of home. 

“Right!” exclaimed Hawthorne, “nobody but a 
genuine Exeter boy would know Skim-milk Folsom. 
Get him his passage directly.” 


ARAB DENTISTRY. 


Among the “Early Adventures” of Sir A. H. Lay- 
ard was an experience with a dentist of the desert, 
such as he was not likely to forget. He tells it in his 
recent book : 


I had slept little, as I was suffering greatly from a 
toothache. The sheikh declared that there was a 
skilful dentist in the encampment, and, as the pain 
was almost unbearable, I made up my mind to put 
myself in his hands rather than endure it any longer. 
He was accordingly sent for. 

He was a tall, muscular Arab. His instruments 
consisted of a short knife or razor, and a kind of 

| iron awl. He bade me sit on the ground, and then 
| took my head firmly between his knees. 
| After cutting away the gums, he applied the awl 
| to the roots of the tooth, and striking the other end 
| of it with all his might, expected to see the tooth fly 
into the air; but it was a double one, and not to be 
removed by such means from the jaw. The awl 
slipped, and made a severe wound in my palate. 

e insisted upon a second trial, declaring that he 
could not but succeed; but the only result was that 
he broke off a large piece of the tooth, and I had suf- 











| daughter, ten years old, has suffered from scrofula and 
| catarrh a great deal. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did her more 
| good than anything else we have ever given her.” Mrs, 
Louisa Corp, Canastota, N. Y. 


| Sick Headache 


| “Living on a farm, I have always had plenty of work 

to do, and suppose I worked too hard for the strength I 
| had, as I became broken in health. I had spells of feel- 
ing bad in my stomach, would feel faint and had sick 


J.H. PEARCE, Supt. Granite Railway Co.,Concord,N.H. 
“Couldn’t keep store without Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
G. A. HOPKINS, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


Almost a Wreck 


“I feel it my duty to tell what I think of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I was in avery poor state of health for sev- 
eral months; for four weeks I was unable to work. I 
had physicians, and took various kinds of medicines, 
but nothing seemed to be what I needed. My appetite 
was poor, I could not sleep, had headache a great deal, 
pains in the small ef my back, my bowels did not move 
regularly. Why! I seemed almost a complete wreck. 
In this condition I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and in a short time it did me so much good that I feel 
like anew man. I can’t begin to tell all the good it did 
me. My pains and aches are relieved, my 


Appetite Improved 


Had I realized how much good a single bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla would do me, I would gladly have paid ten 
dollars for it. I say to others who need a good medi- 





cine, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and see.”"—GEORGE F. 


headache frequently. After eating I would feel so bad | JACKSON, Roxbury Station, Conn. 


I told my husband I would rather go without eating. My 
hands and arms began to be numb. At the urgent re- 


without any distress afterward, and feel stronger and 
better every way. My husband takes it, and it gives 


vicinity are taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla with satisfac- 
tory results.” Mrs. WM. P. ALGER, Jasper, N. Y. 


Scrofula Humors 


“We have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla for several years, 
and feel proud to recommend it as an excellent spring 
medicine, or to be used at all times as a blood purifier. 
For children as well as grown people we consider it the 
best. We set aside one bottle for our boy to take in the 
spring. He is nine years old, and has enjoyed good 
health ever since we began giving it to him. We are 
seldom without it.” B., F. GROVER, Rochester, N. H. 


Hood’s Pills 


equalled as a family physic and dinner pill. Sold by 
druggists, or sent by mail—25 cents per box. Prepared 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

“For five years I was sick every spring, but last year 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and have not seen a sick day 
since.” G. W. SLOAN, Milton, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











“Feeling languid and dizzy, having no appetite and 
no ambition to work, I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, with 


quest of my husband, I began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. | the best results. Asa health invigerator and medicine 
It did me a great deal of good. I can eat anything | for general debility I think it superior to anything else.” 


A. A. RIKER, Utica, N. Y. 
| “I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for my blood and 


him strength to do his work. Several others in this | general debility, with marvellous effects. My blood now 


is pure, and I feel stronger and better every way.” 
FREDERICK REEB, 66 Hudson Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Malaria—Impure Blood 


“T used to be troubled with fever and ague, malaria, 
| pimples on the face, and other affections, resulting 
| from blood impurities. I was induced to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla; as a result I have vigorous health through 
the year.” W. STEWART, 605 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. 

“I have been using Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and find it an 
excellent blood purifier. It also relieved me of burning 
in the stomach.” Mrs. C. T. TAFT, Waco, Texas. 


Hood’s Book of Games 


The great liver invigorator, purely vegetable, un- | Gives descriptions of over fifty games, for old folks, 


young folks and children. It also tells how to receive 
and entertain pany, prop ds and answers arith- 
metical puzzles, tells “How to Make Magic Squares,” 
gives amusing forfeits, hints in regard to making ice- 
cream, etc. Sent for a two-cent stamp, by C. I. Hoop 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. Mention this paper. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C.1I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 
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Th. 5. “Alabama” captured the “ Louisa Hatch,” 1863. 


Fr. 6. Senate first organized, 1789. 

Sa. 7. Battle of Shiloh, 1862. 

Su. 8. Louisiana admitted, 1812. 

Mo. 9. Lee surrendered, 1865. 

Tu. 10. London and Plymouth Companies chartered, 1606. 
We. 11. Cessation of arms declared, 1783. 








For the Companion. 


PLANTING THE OAK. 


In mellowing skies the mated robins sing, 
The west winds blow the flag of clustered stars, 
And showers of roses waft the skies of spring 
O’er bloodless fields and monuments of wars. 
The waters purling flow the green woods through, 
The hermit moons ascend the glimmering sea, 
Peaceful, as when war's silver trumpets blew 
A Truce of God or pastoral jubilee. 


Here, as we gather on this festal day, 
To plant the acorn, heir of centuries old, 

The oak of warrior kings and courtiers gay, 
Of airy Dryads and the age of gold, 

What war scenes rise—what navies dark and grand, 
With peaking oars and serried shields and bows 
Vhat Roman roads with bannered eagles spanned, 

And cooled with shades of pendant mistletoes! 


O acorn, acorn! Fancy sees again 
Manorial halls and forests cool and broad, 
Where villeins cluster ’mid the rosy rain 
Of darkening sunsets ‘round the feudal lord; 
Sees the rude arkwrights with their trenchers white, 
Old Norman barons, knights of gay Gascogne, 
And palgraves tall with battle axes bright, 
And marching palmers—gone, forever gone! 


I hear grand Nelson’s cry—“Strike, hearts of oak!”, 
And see the smitten Dane-ships strew the shore, 
And, from the Baltic roll the battle smoke 
Over deep-sea graves of mouremas Elsinore; 
Before the oaks I see Gibraltar fall, 
And Trafalgar, and from the Tagus sweep 
The Genoese on oak-ribbed caravel 
To pluck the golden empires of the deep. 


O oaks of eld, where wandered kirtled maids, 
When swung the orioles in the sunlit rain, 
I see thee gathered for the palisades, 
From which gonfanon never yet was ta’en; 
1 see thy trunks, once spun with gossamers, 
Where fanchons sung, in rows defiant rise, 
And cavaliers with golden stars of spurs, 
Their shelter seek, with battle-weary eyes! 


an | The Quaker, no matter how irascible his tem- 





Mother of cradles, where the infant dreams! | 
Father of-ships, that thunder on the sea! 

The soldier’s lance above whose steel tongue gleams | 
Or Cross, or Crescent, or the Fleur-de-lis! 

Couch of the victor, who no more shall wake! | 
The dead king’s throne, when, ’mid the hush of prayers, | 

The dark lords pass, their last quick look to take, 
The mullioned windows towards the altar stairs. 


We plant the acorn—open here the mould, 
The violets break while thrushes flute and sing, 
Earth’s new-made vesture let the spade unfold,— 
We plant the acorn in the breath of spring, 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 
The jocund June, and summer’s wandering wind; 
Life’s resurrected powers renew agai 
The embryo oak, and nature’s chain unbind. 


Like her, the maid of far Mauritius’ palms, 
Virginia, in Provence tale of love, 

Whose — history still the worn world charms, 
Who ’mid the citron shades was wont to rove, 

And tamarinds cool, and fans of cocoanuts gay, 
And planted there a seed in gratitude 

For every fruit she tasted—so, to-day, 
We plant the acorn, grateful for the wood. 


Rise, acorn, rise, the south wind’s breath shall blow 
Among thy lobed and sinuated leaves, 
As in the Vosges where the child oaks grow, 
Or Javan valleys where the sea wind breathes, 
The showers thy buds, regenerate, shall baptize, 
And earth shall feed thee like a mother strong, 
Heir of the sun, the cloud, the eternal skies, 
And earth’s new ages, eloquent and long. 


The heir of peace—the dove descends and falls 
From Christ’s own hand upon young Freedom’s brow; 
We weave the garlands of new festivals, 
Like poets old, to lay upon the plough. 
No more for dragon-ship, or palisade 
The young tree rises by the crumbling wood, 
But children plant the royal oaks to shade 
The councils sweet of human brotherhood! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STAKES ON THE ROAD. 


Among the highest ranges of the Smoky Moun- 
tains, in Tennessee, stands the hut of an old trap- 
per who died a few months ago at the age of 
ninety. For many years Israel had been blind, 
but he continued to live alone in his hut, and to 
support himself by trapping. 

A stranger who visited him several years ago 
watched him with surprise as he climbed, with 
sure, quick steps, the narrow path that led through 
steep gorges and over deep precipices from his hut 
to the traps. Even in the night and storm he trod 
this path without hesitation. 

‘It is not a matter of memory,”’ he said, in an- 
swer to his friend’s questions. “1 know I am safe. 
Look at these.” 

Along the edge of the path on both sides were 
set stakes, which, if he slipped aside, at once 


perament or how tragic his griefs in middle age, 
never loses the power of self-control, the calm 
repose taught him in childhood. 

“TI trust all—my life,” said Lord Brougham, 
‘ander God, to habit.” 

John Foster declared habit to be ‘‘in a religious 
character, a strong protection and a great felicity.” 

Do not, however, boys and girls, mistake the 
uses of habit. You will not win heaven by the 
formation of good habits. You may be a sceptic, 
a hypocrite, or a thief, and yet be sober and 
decent in your outer life, and may read your Bible 
and mumble set prayers at a certain hour every 
day. 

Good habits do not make the path to God. 
They only, like the old trapper’s stakes, warn you 
when you have left the path. 

+ 
ATTENTION. 


The clock may strike within two yards of the stu- 
dent, and he not hear the sound. We forget much 
of what we see, or hear, or feel. We pay only a 
momentary attention to it, and the student’s atten- 
tion is absorbed by his book. On the other hand, if 
we are intent upon a subject, it makes a clear and 
vivid impression upon the mind, and this impression 
enables the memory to recall the subject. “Vivid 
consciousness, long memory,” says Sir William 
Hamilton; “faint consciousness, short memory; no 
consciousness, no memory.” 

The human mind can only attend closely to one 
thing at a time, but it can so fix itself upon a partic- 
ular object as to exclude, for the time, all other ob- 
jects. That is attention. In some persons, who can 


concentrate and prolong the attention, it amounts to 
genius. 





“I keep the subject continually before me,” said 


Sir Isaac Newton, “and wait till the first dawning | 


opens slowly, little by little, into a clear light.” 
“If I have made any improvement in the sciences,” 
he modestly replied, when complimented upon his 


discoveries, “it is owing more to patient attention | P 
| revived lately in a way which has-attracted a good 


than to any other talent.” 

Mr. David Kay, in his book on memory, says that 
he who would strengthen his attention must form 
the habit of thinking of, or doing, only one thing at 
a time. He who, while employed on one matter, 
allows his thoughts to wander upon another, will 
acquire both the habit of inattention and the habit 
of ogy to do two things at once, the end of 
which is failure to accomplish anything which re- 
quired concentration of thought. 

A lady, noted for doing things easily, being asked 
how she did so much in one day, said, ‘When I make 
bread, I think of the bread I am making, and not of 
the fashion of my next dress, nor of my partner at 
the last dance.” 

Mr. Kay also insists that no one will attain a high 
degree of attention until he has gained the power of 
excluding from the mind all thoughts and feelings 
that tend to withdraw it from the work it is doing. 
A diffident but quick reader has blurred the impres- 
sion he was making because he worried himself ent 
the pronunciation of a word not yet reached in the 
reading. He would have done better had he recalled 
President Lincoln’s “I don’t propose to cross the 
stream till I get to it.” 

Mr. Kay suggests that the principle of “division of 
labor” holds as true in acquiring the pewer of atten- 
tion as in gaining manual dexterity. Dr. Chalmers 
used to think out his sermon before attempting to 
ey it into writing. While engaged in writing out 
nis ideas, he was not thinking of what he should say, 
but only of the best and most powerful expressions 
in which to clothe his ideas. 

“A month of training is worth years of practice” 
is the motto which guides those who train recruits in 
marksmanship. These recruits are taught to esti- 
mate distances; then, one by one they are instructed 
in the different movements connected with firing, 
and finally they practise firing blank-cartridges, so as 
to get accustomed to the report and recoil of the 
piece before using the ball. ‘Divide and conquer,” 
says the instructor. 


—~4>> 
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CHANGED HIS TUNE. 


When Mr. T. W. Reid was in Tunis he made an 
excursion to Carthage, and on his return alighted at 
his hotel, “hot, hungry, dusty and thirsty,” only to 
be coolly informed by the manager that it had been 
necessary to turn him out of his big, airy room, in 
order to accommodate a new-comer. Who would not 
have been angry in such circumstances? The man- 
ager remarked that it was a double-bedded room, 
and, of course, Mr. Reid could not occupy it alone. 
Then the angry guest demanded where he was to be 
put. 





“Ah, well, monsieur,”” was the reply, ‘“‘we cannot 
say at present ; but you shall have a room before bed- 
time. 

This was a particularly pleasant announcement for 
a weary traveller anxious to refresh himself by plen- 
tiful ablutions. I kept my temper, however, till 
I had asked another question: ‘“‘Where are my 
things?” 

My “things” were the contents of my two port- 
manteaus, which I had left scattered about my apart- 
ment in the early morning. In reply, the manager 
pointed to a heap in a dark corner of the dusty corri- 
dor. There were my books, my writing materials, 
my linen, my coats, my toilette apparatus, all heaped 
together promiscuously. 

hen the storm broke. I was convinced that I had 
been treated in this infamous manner for the benefit 
of some French general. It was too much to be 
borne. I had just five minutes of it without inter- 
ruption in the hall of the Grand Hotel, as good a five 
minutes of free, unlimited, polyglottic deliverance of 
one’s mind as I had ever enfoyed. 

I had, of course, the greatest personal satisfaction 
when I expressed myself in English; a double satis- 





warned him of his danger. 

‘*When I was a strong, young fellow, I felt that 
blindness was coming on me, and I set these 
stakes,” he said. ‘‘I owe my life to them now.” 

The bunter’s stakes were an apt illustration of 
the uses of those good, every-day, practical hab- 
its to old and middle-aged people which they have 
formed in youth. The young man who has re- 
frained from liquor until he is twenty-five is not 
likely after that age to be tempted by any misfor- 
tune or excitement to seek strength or comfort in it. 

The lad whose familiar associations up to man- 
hood have been with gentlewomen, modest and well- 
bred, will not be apt later in life to find any attrac- 
tion in coarse and dissolute companions. The 
child who has been taught from the cradle to go 
apart at a set time each day, to find himself alone 
with a heavenly Father Who waits to hear and 
grant his petition will never in after life be able to 
wholly lose the consciousness of the actual pres- 
ence of that loving Almighty Friend. 


faction, because I not only had the fullest command 
of words in that tongue, but I could use the strong- 
est epithets with impunity, as neither the manager 
a attendants understood a syllable of what I 
said. 

But I was pleased to find that my French also was 
admirably adapted to convey some idea of the state 
of my mind; and I chuckled inwardly as I reflected 


at this ebullition of ry over being called upon to 
sacrifice my comfort to that of a couple of women. 

At the same time I rejoiced to think that at least 
they did not understand the English I had been 
pouring upon the devoted heads of the people around 
me. Alas! my confusion was complete when the 
elderly lady said to me: 

“But = are an Englishman, are you not? And 
we are Englishwomen!” 

There was nothing for it but to make an ample 
apology in ~ native tongue. This I did; and they 
received it with the best possible grace, protesting, 
ae that they were the ones from whom apologies 
were due. 

————~or—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


MYSTERY. 


But yester-night I slept and dreamed 

Of a dear face long hid from me. 

Fondly the old-time welcome beamed 
From eyes I thought no more to see. 

The dusky hour grew bright the while 
With but the radiance of the smile 

That o’er familiar features crept. 

Then through my sleep, I heard the rain; 
A low wind, shuddering, shook the pane; 
The stars went out, a sudden light 
Dispelied my dream, and while I wept, 
Sunlight and morn had come again. 


Fp | I sat beside a mound, 

Low-thatched with grass, and gay with flowers, 
One rose-tree shed above the ground 

Its white leaves, damp from morning showers, 
Like perfumed tears for change and death. 
Musing, I cried with trembling breath,— 
Amidst the bloom and silence deep,— 

“Where did my spirit roam last night! 
Whence came that face, that smile of light! 
Do angels, wrapt in mortal guise, 

Hover around us while we slee 3 

Then wander back to Paradise?” 


te 
FORBIDDEN NAME. 


In France, where almost everything is regulated 
by law, there is a statute forbidding the giving to 
children Christian names other than those of saints 
or such as are derived from the classical period. This 


law, which was adopted during a monarchical epoch, | 


to discourage or prevent the cherishing among the | 
8 P 8 8 | monument of the folly and danger, even in the brute 


people of the names of revolutionists, has been a 
dead letter in many parts of the country, but it was 


deal of attention. Whena child is born in France, 
the parent is required to bring it to the registration 
office of the city or town in which it is born, and 
have the name recorded, together with the parents’ 
names and other facts. 


Not long ago the father of a little boy born at 
Nimes desired to name his boy after the President 
of the Republic, M. Sadi-Carnot, and went to the 
registration office with the child. 

“What is the name?” asked the functionary in 
charge. 

“Sadi,” said the father. 

The functionary shrugged his shoulders and turned 
his head to one side, as if he did not understand. 
“Ah, I beg your pardon?” he asked. 

“Sadi,” said the father again. 

“But we can’t allow any such name as that,” said 
the official, looking very blank. 

‘*‘Why not, pray?” asked the father in some alarm. 

“Because it is no name at all. Is there any Chris- 
tian saint by that name?” 

“T believe not.” 

“Any mythological hero?” 

“TI think not.” 

“Then you can’t have the name.” 

‘But, my dear sir,” protested the father, ‘‘are you 
aware that it is the name of the President of the 
Republic?” 

he official shrugged his shoulders again. 
makes no difference,” said he. “We go by the Gre- 
gorian calendar here. Here it is; no such name as 
Sadi among them. Now here is a list of good names 
for you out of the names of the saints. If there 
isn’t a name among these to suit you, why, you’re 
not to be suited, that’s all.” 

Then he read this charming list: “Cyr, Oculi, Loe- 
tare, Babylas, Eutrope, Athanasius, Damas, Pancra- 
tius, Rufinius, Andoche, Leu, Evariste, Hilarion”’— 

“Stop!” exclaimed the father. ‘“That’s quite 
enough! We don’t want any of those.” 

“What? Not Oculi, nor Leu, nor Andoche?” 

“No. We want the name of Sadi; and if the 
name of the President is illegal in this Republic’ — 

The functionary could stand it no longer. 

*Parbleu !” he exclaimed. “No. When we are the 
snbjects of the Shah, you may have your name; but 
what is to become of us if, in France, such enormi- 
ties are to be permitted? We should destroy the 
safeguards of society, and throw the whole State 
into disorder. No, sir, you cannot have the name, 
and I will hold no further talk with you about it. 
You may go.” 

The father was obliged to withdraw with his baby 
unnamed. 


“That 


——__+or 
PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


It is often the case that persons under excitement 
carry through undertakings which they would other- 
wise think beyond their ability. The adventure of a 
Scotch fox-hunter among the mountains of his 
country goes to prove this most conclusively. He 
was tempted once to follow his hounds into a deso- 
late and dangerous region, at a time when it was 
more than usually hazardous, as the ground was 
covered with a thick coating of snow. 


Thoughtless of the perils about him, he surmounted 
one culty after another, until at length the clam- 
oring pack brought him to a ridge of frozen snow, so 
narrow at its be apd edge that he could advance only 
by sitting astride of it and pushing himself forward 
with the united leverage of hands and feet. In this 
way, however, he succeeded in making the passage. 
But not long afterwards his dogs lost all trace of 
their fox, and, baffled and wearied, he gave up the 


ase. 

Retracing his steps, he was soon once more at the 
ridge of snow, and now first became aware of the 
perilous nature of the path he had chosen. On one 
side the drift reached down to the edge of a precipice, 
more than a thousand feet in perpendicular height; 
and on the other side, in one unbroken sheet, sloped 
down to a distance of five or six hundred feet. 

Now it often happens that obstacles surmounted, 
perhaps with ease, under the flush of hope and ex- 





upon the fact that I had not mastered the argot of 
Paris for May oy 

Suddenly the door of the room from which I had 
been so summarily expelled was opened; I turned 
with a frown to see the man by whom I had been 
— 

horror! It was no man at all. There stood a 
woman, middle-aged, gentle, refined, evidently some- 
what alarmed, and behind her a pretty girl of seven- 
teen, who was apparently more amused than fright- 
ened by the altercation. What did it mean? From 
what quarter of the world could this unexpected 
couants ion have sprung, here in Tunis, and in war 
time? 

The frown disappeared with marvellous rapidity 
from my face; I took off my hat, and began to ex- 
plain to them in voluble French that I was delighted 
to think that they had got such a good room, that I 
hoped they had not been disturbed by my scolding of 
the servants, that I should be only too glad to be of 
service to them. 

I said anything I could think of to cover my shame 





bs magnified when failure has sub- 
dued the spirits. Though the ridge of snow had been 
passed with safety but a little before, it now pre- 
sented a barrier before which the courage both of 
hunter and hounds quailed with trepidation. 

As he looked down into the depth below, on either 
side, he almost shuddered to think that he had 
crossed such a place; but the thought that it still lay 
on himself and home was more unpleasant 
still. 

Darkness, however, was coming on apace, and he 
knew full well that if he would not pass the night on 
these snowy heights the passage must be made again. 

Urging his dogs forward, therefore, he prepared to 
follow them; but his own want of confidence ap- 
peared to have extended to his dumb companions, 
and though unable to speak or remonstrate, they 
obeyed with instinctive reluctance. The leading 
hound, however, had not advanced far when he lost 
his footing, and in spite of every effort to recover 
himself rolled down one of the steep banks of snow 
before mentioned. 














———- = [>= 
waning light it was almost out of sight; but 
seeing that the fall was arrested by some level 
faces, where it now stood, apparently without eg 
he determined rather than ae the danger eu 
narrow ridge before him, in the gloom of even 
follow his hound’s example; knowing from ing, to 
uaintance with the locality, that if le once ean’s 
the lower ground, the greatest difficulty in 
home would be past. : way 
Calling back the rest of his pack, the 
rolled up his plaid, and seating himself eae he 
cushion, began to slide down the snow in the din . 
tion of his four-footed precursor. But thus to shoot 
a steep slope five or six hundred feet in length ig 
trifling apie ee and not without hazard = 
How he reached the bottom he has never been ahj 
to remember from that day to this. He reco} . 
launching himself forth on the snow, then follow 
a wild rush through the air, a choking Sensation a 
a giddy feeling of bewilderment, and his he: 
moment of consciousness was as he lay half-buried 
in the level snow at the foot of the slope; his hounds 
gathering about him, and all of them, like himself 
uninjured. . 
— +o) 


VAULTING AMBITION, 


It is well known that many of our river fishes are 
capable of scaling dams and natural falls of consid. 
erable height. In doing this they stem the Strongest 
current, the swiftness of which is easily overmateheg 
by the speed with which the fish moves. The obser. 
vations of a Scotch naturalist upon this point are of 
interest: 


As we were leaping from stone to stone up the 
rugged course of a mountain burn, which had late} 
been considerably swollen by the rain, though 
was now almost dry, we came upon 2 sea-trout of 
about four pounds’ weight, lying on the shingle dead 
but quite fresh. f 

As there were no marks of violence about him, he 
had not been conveyed thither by an otter, or any 
other enemy, but had evidently become the victim of 
his own rashness, his natural instinct having led him 
to follow the course of the burn too far. 

He had ascended at least three hundred feet aboye 
the level of the river we had just left; but thoy h 
the ascent had been easy, as well as natural, at the 
time he made it, on the burn’s subsequently sinking 
to its ordinary dimensions, he had been left there, g 


creation, of aspiring too high, and of the truth of 
the doctrine that the most elevated stations are not 
necessarily the most happy or secure. 

Though a salmon cannot leap sheer out of the 
water more than six or, perhaps, eight feet, this hag 
nothing to do with the height of a fall he may sur. 
mount. ‘ 

While he is climbing a waterfall he is still in his 
ownelement; he, as it were, runs up the water gen. 
erally in a direction slanting across the fall, and it 
would be difficult to say exactly how high he could 
ascend-in this manner. 





MARRIED IN HIS HAT. 


Very amusing incidents sometimes occur at wed. 
dings, usually in consequence of the excited state 
and embarrassment of the principal parties. The 
following instance was not only amusing, but must 
have been decidedly awkward for the unlucky bride. 
groom. He was a German, in broadcloth suit and 
high silk hat. He and his bride were in a closed car. 
riage on their way to the church. He relates the in. 
cident himself: 


“On the way I was getting up from my seat to 
open the window, forgetting that I am over six feet 
high. My tall hat came with a tremendous crash 
against the roof of the carriage, and in a second all 
was done; the hat had gone down over my face, and 
my whole head stuck tightly in it. 

“TI pulled and shouted, and screamed and groaned. 
The bride, weeping and terrified, assisted with all 
her power. We got out and got the driver to assist. 
It was all in vain; the hat stuck fast. At the chureh 
door our friends had each a pull; but the clergyman 
arrived, and the hat still held me in bondage. 

“sT cannot marry you without seeing your face!’ 
he shouted through the hat into my ear; and, after 
one more desperate struggle, I decided to make an 
end of it. 

«Take a sharp knife,’ I shouted to a friend, ‘and 
cut a hole around my face into the hat, but see that 
you do it well, for I cannot allow this expensive hat 
to be spoiled.’ 

“The hole was cut, the clergyman saw that I was 
the right man, and I was married with the hat over 
my face. Afterward, when I got cooler, I managed 
to get out of it. My wife sewed the piece in again, 
and I have worn it for many a year.” 


—— - +# Hr 
TEASING. 

Children are no more fond of practical jokes, or of 
being teased, than are their elders. A certain lady 
says that she shall always remember with distaste 
the uncle who, when she was a little girl, offered her 
a luscious pear, and just as she said “Thank you,” 
withdrew his hand, saying, “Ah, but you haven’t got 
it yet! What a hurry you’re in!” 


“Although I was finally allowed to eat the fruit,” 
she says, “it had lost its flavor. As I miserably felt, 
I had i made light of before a roomful of people, 
and I could not at once regain my ease.”’ 

John Wilkes, a notorious English politician of the 
last century, tells the following story. His father, § 
perfectly good-humored man who loved laughing, 
said one day to him: “Jack, have you a purse?” 

“No, sir.” : 

“TI am sorry for it, Jack,” said the father, “if you 
had, I should have given you some money to put m 
it.” 


Jack soon got a purse, and in two or three days his 
father asked him again, ‘Jack, have you a purse? 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“TI am glad of it; if you had not a purse, I would 
have given you one.” 

As the father was an exceedingly generous ee 
his questions probably arose from a pure love 
“hectoring.” 

ripiiee-teti eee ae 


HIS NEIGHBORS. 


It is said that a pretentious rich man once declared 
he should be perfectly satisfied as soon as he owned 
all the land which joined his. Perhaps a higher and 
more practical ambition would have been that af 
doing good to all the people whose lands were adjoin- 
ing his own. 


A distinguished clergyman once asked a gents 
to contribute money for foreign missions, 40 
ceived the reply : 5 anil 

“J don’t believe in foreign missions. I won't at 
pen fone | except to home missions. I want to bene 
my neighbors.” = 

“Well,” responded the doctor, “whom do you 
gard as your neighbors?” 

“Why, those arcund me.” ; o” 

*Do you mean those whose land joins yours’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, how much land do you own?” 

“About five hundred acres.” 

“How far down do you own it?” asia 

“Why, I never thought of it before, but I supp? 





I own half way through.” and 
“Exactly,” was the reply. “I suppose you 0, 
I want this money for the Chinese, the men W 


The fox-hunter watched his hound until in the | land joins yours on the bottom.”—Pacijic. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


















“T don’t approve of your appearance atall. Do 
you call yourself a chicken, pray ?” | 

“Why, no,” said the thing, looking down at | 
itself. ‘I—I am a man,I think. Eh? I have 
a hat, you see.” | 








— ‘“‘No, you are not!”’ cried the hen, in some ex- 


citement. ‘Men don’t come out of eggs. You | 





PAGE *) 


ought to be a chicken, but there’s some mistake | 








For the Companion. 
WHAT BOBBY SAID. 


I don’t think it’s right! 
I don’t think it’s fair! 


I don’t like Easter 
At all! so there! 


It’s only because 


I’m young, you see, 
They think they can play 


Their tricks upon me. 


They brought me an egg, 
And a beauty, too! 

All golden yellow, 
With stripes of blue. 


They said ’twas a true egg, 
Atruly true! 

And, of course, I supposed 
It was so all through. 


But when it was opened, 
Just think what ashame! 
‘Twas just like the white 
ones! 
Just *zactly the same. 
Part white and part yellow, 
No bit of it blue, 
And it tasted the same 
As the other ones, too. 
I don’t think it’s right, 
And I don’t think it’s fair, 
And I don’t like Easter 
At all! so there! 
——————r+or—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


THE SPECKLED HEN. 


There was once a hen, 
with brown speckled 
wings and a short, black 
tail. She stood in a shop 
window, on a bit of wood 
covered with green baize, 
and kept watch over the 
eggs with which the win- 
dow was filled. 

“I may be stuffed,” said 
the hen, “but I hope I 
know my duty for ail 
that!” 

There were a great many 
eggs, and many of them 
were very different from 
the eggs to which she had 
been accustomed, but she 
did not see what she could 
do about that. 

“Their mothers must 
be people of very vulgar 
tastes,” she said, ‘or else 
fashions have changed 
sadly. In my day a hen 
who laid red or blue or 
green eggs would have 
been chased out of the 
barnyard; but the world 
has gone steadily back- 
ward since then, I have 
Treason to think.” 

She was silent, and fixed 
her eyes on a large white 
egg which had been re- 
cently placed in the win- 
dow. 

There was something 
strange about that ege. 
She had never seen one 
like it. No hen that ever 
lived could have laid such 
& Monstrous thing; evena 
turkey could not have 
Produced one of half the 
size. 

Whence could it have 
tome? She remembered 
Stories that she had heard 
when a pullet of huge 


dirds as tall as the hen-house, called ostriches. 
Could this be an ostrich egg? If it was, she could 
Rot possibly be expected to take care of the chick. 
‘Why, it will be as big 


“The idea!” she said. 
as I am "” 


somewhere. Can’t you get back into your shell, | 
and—a—change your clothes, or do something?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the little man (for he was 
aman). ‘I don’t seem to be able to move much; | 
and besides, I don’t think I was meant for a 
chicken. I don’t feel like a chicken.” 

“Oh, but look at your shell!” cried the poor 
hen. ‘Consider the example you are setting to all | 
these eggs! There’s no knowing what they will | 
| hatch into if they see this sort of thing going on. 
I will lend you some feathers,” she added, coax- 





at the hen with an anxious expression. 





‘how do I know that it will be a chicken? it may 
hatch out a—a—sea-serpent, for aught I know.” 

‘Would you like to make sure?” asked the 
little man, who really had a kind heart, and would 
have been a chicken if he could. ‘‘There seems 
to be a crack, where this ribbon is tied on. Shall 
I peep through and see what is inside ?” 

“T shall be truly grateful if you will!” cried the 
hen. ‘I assure you it weighs upon my mind.” 

The little man leaned over against the great 
white egg, and took a long look through the crack. 

“Compose yourself!” he said, at last, looking 
“] fear 
this will be a blow to you. There are five white 
rabbits inside this egg!” 

The speckled hen rolled her glass eyes wildly 
about, and tried to cackle, but in vain. 

“This is too much!” she said. ‘This is more 
than I can bear. Tell the shopkeeper that he 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 


PHONETIC CHARADE. 


First. 


Some call me akin to human kind; 
*Tis sure I’ve a silly turn of mind. 
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ingly, ‘‘and perhaps I can scratch round and find 
you a worm, though my legs are pretty stiff. 
Come, be a good chicken, and get back into your 
shell!” 

“I don’t like worms,” said the little man, decid- 


At this moment a hand appeared in the window. | edly. ‘And I am not a chicken, I tell you. “Did 
Tt was the shopkeeper’s hand, and it set down be- | you ever see a chicken with a hat on?” 


fore the hen an object which filled her with | 
amazement and consternation. 
It looked like an egg; that is, 


colored like an egg: 
broken, protruded a 
of a chicken. 


it was shaped and 
gg; but from the top, which was | 


| “‘N-no,” replied the hen, doubtfully, “I don’t 
| think I ever did.” 

‘*Well, then!” said the little man, triumphantly. 
And the hen was silent, for one cannot argue 


head which certainly was not | well when one is stuffed. 


| The little man now looked about him in a leis- 


It Wore a black hat; it had a round, rosy face, urely way, and presently his eyes fell on the great 
Something like the shopkeeper’s, and what could | white egg. 


be seen of its shoulders was clad in a bottle-green 
a with a bright red cravat tied under the pink | 


The little black eyes met the hen’s troubled | whose egg it is. 
with a bright and cheerful look. 
“morning!” said the creature. 


fine day 


“Is that your egg?” he asked, politely. 
The hen appreciated the compliment, but replied, 
| rather sadly, ‘‘No, it is not. I do not even know 


I expect to watch over the eggs 
in a general way, and I hope I know my duty; 
“Tt’s a | but I really do not feel as if I could manage 4 
chicken of that size. 


Besides,” she added, with a 


| must get some one else to mind his eggs, for a 
barn-yard where the eggs hatch into rabbits is no 
place for me.” 

And with one despairing cluck, the hen fell off 
the bit of wood, and lay at full length on the shelf. 

‘It is a pity for people to be sensitive,” said the 
little man to himself, as he surveyed her lifeless 
body. “Why are not five rabbits as good as one 
chicken, I should like to know? After all, it is 
only a man who can understand these matters.” 

And he cocked his black hat, and settled his red 
necktie, and thought very well of himself. 

Mrs. Laura E. RicHARDs. 


—_—__+o+—_____ 


ONE EVENING our little girl sat very still for a 
long time, listening to grandpa’s stories of old 
times. All at once she jumped up and began 
hopping around in a funny fashion. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” asked grandpa. 
| «Oh! oh!” cried Nellie, “my foot feels ’zactly 
like a pincushion that’s alive!” 








Second. 


I run, I babble, I leap, I 
uiver; 
What am I if not a mighty 
river? 
The Whole. 


“T must dimple, smile and 
frown, 
Laughing though the tears 
roll down.” 
E. L. E. 
2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


April birthdays. Noted 
persons born in April. 
James Offenhorst, April 
2, 1743. 
Henri Nathan de Cassirns, 
April 2, 1805. 
Signor Van 
April 3, 1783. 
Dewe'te R. 
April 3, 1822. 
‘rederica Frost 
thorps, April 3, 1835. 
Garrison Clennel Wash- 
burne, April 5, 1837. 
Howard Mills Witrow, 
April 7, 1770. 
Ray Lynche, April 12, 
1777. 


Celia Craye, April 26, 


Whiting, 
Haverdale, 


Top- 


M. D. 


3. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


Syncopate a gift, and 
leave a small boat; synco- 
pate a four-footed animal, 
and leave highest endeavor; 
syncopate a plant used in 
cookery, and leave the 
handle of a kettle; synco- 
pate an herb whose leaves 
resemble ears of corn, and 
leave existed; syncopate a 
nobleman, and leave a wild 
animal; syncopate brave, 
and leave a fur-bearing 
animal; syncopate a black 
man, and leave a Roman 
emperor ; syncopate a cover- 
ing for the head, and leave 
deep mud; syncopate a sud- 
den cry of exultation, and 
leave to close; syneopate 
handsome, and leave 
strong; syncopate weight, 
and leave artificial position; 
syncopate conveyed, and 
leave the firmer part of the 
body; syncopate to divide, 
and leave a prophet; syn- 
copate clamor, and leave a 
part of the face; syncopate 
a row, and leave passion; 
syncopate pomp, and leave 
genuine. 

Place the syncopated let- 
ters in order, and form the 
name of a noted and well- 
beloved American author, 
who was born on a certain 
3d of April, more than one 
hundred years ago. 


ROCHESTER. 





Conundrums. 


Why was Easter, this 
year, like the joke of the 
season? Because it came 
upon the first of April. 

What insect is always 
answering a question ? 
Katy did. 

How many legs has the 
moderator of aconvention? 
Six, of course, because he’s 
a chair-man. 

What mark of punctua- 
‘ion is most useful in cold 
weather? Colon (coal on). 

Of two precise women, 
which is the better fitted 
for a child’s school? The 
primmer. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1, 2nd line, Twickenham; 
8rd, then; 4th, ken; 5th, 
ago; 7th, nigh; 8th, high; 
9th, won; 10th, Paddington. 


2. FIRES 
Enpndow 
ADORE 
Primals. 264.8 3 
ff So ee 
“Feast of Flowers.” OurIVvE 
FLUORA 
FiuieNES 
Finals. ae ee oe me 
OcH RE 
Sweet Easter Day WAVER 
ERRED 
ROoOLtuaA 
SrtrToRY 
3. Easter. 
4. OvaA E = Ovate. 
Ss oO A = Sofa. 
TALENTS = Talents. 
ALPHABET = Alphabet. 
RA E = Rake. 
A P R = Apr. 
Name of goddess, Ostara. Name of feast, Easter. 
5. cAUTION 
AKRMHOLE 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is y 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
be ~ in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. | 
SANITATION AND QUARANTINE. 


When cholera was raging in Europe two or three 
years ago, much feeling was aroused against England | 
because it refused to establish quarantine against 
infected ports. This feeling was shared by many 
persons in this country, in view of the perils involved 
through our intimate commercial and social relations 
with Great Britain, whose course was attributed to a 
selfish regard for its extensive commerce. 

But its position was that the ordinary quarantine 
restrictions not only were unnecessary, where na- 
tional sanitation was properly attended to, but tended 
to give a people a feeling of security that was not 
justified, and led to neglect of the real source of dan- 
ger. 

At the International Sanitary Conference held in 
Rome the delegates from England pointed to the | 
fact that cholera had not effected any lodgment in 
that country, although there had been constant and 
free communication between it and the cholera-in- | 
fected ports of India. British sanitarians fully be- 
lieve that neither cholera nor yellow fever can prevail 
in the absence of filth, and with the proper isolation 
of individual cases as they occur. 

Enormous sums are spent by the government, gen- | 
eral and local, every year for sanitary purposes, and | 


Wales have, of their own accord and apart from gov- 
ernmental taxation, expended very much more. 

The benefit to the nation is not confined to exemp- 
tion from these foreign pests, and to a general sense 
of safety during the terror and financial disturbance 
elsewhere. 
ment in the general health of the nation. 

Thus the mortality from typhoid fever, which, be- 
tween 1865 and 1869 was at the rate of nine hundred 
and thirty-four to each million inhabitants, was re- 
duced during 1880-82 to four hundred and twenty- 


reduction of two-thirds! 

Further, the annual death-rate for England and 
Wales since 1870 has been reduced from twenty-two 
to nineteen per thousand. Such a reduction in the 
United States would save one hundred and eighty 
thousand lives a year! 

Besides these general sanitary efforts, a special 
medical survey of exposed districts is organized, in 
periods of emergency, under the supervision of the 
medical officer of the local board. 

But due precautions are not neglected at the ports 
of entry. The ships are inspected; the actual sick 
are removed to the port sanitary hospital, and sus- 
pected cases are detained not over two days. The 
names of the other passengers and their places of 
destination are taken down, and the health boards 
of the respective towns are notified of their arrival. 

Owing to the division of powers between the gen- 
eral government and the States, this country cannot 
deal with sanitary matters quite so effectively as 
England does, but good progress is made in the sci- 
entific treatment of contagious diseases. 

— -——-—— 
MARS, THE RED PLANET. 


The planet Mars now takes on his most interesting 
aspect. He is in opposition with the sun on April 
11th, when he is opposite the sun, as the word signi- 
fies, rising at sunset and setting at sunrise. 

He is at that time at his nearest point to the earth, 
for our planet is directly between him and the sun. 
Mars at opposition, and for two weeks before and 
after, is most favorably situated for observation 
either with the telescope or with the unaided eye. 
If discoveries are made concerning him they will 
occur when he is at or near this epoch in his course. 

Mars is probably the only planet whose real sur- 
face is visible from the earth. An ordinary observer, 
looking at our celestial neighbor through a good tele- 
seope, will behold a fiery red sphere of dazzling 
brightness, with light and dark markings. But prac- 
tised astronomers will see much more. They see 
zones of brilliant white around each pole, that in 
their view are due to collections of snow or ice. 

The light and dark markings are continents and 
oceans. The surface is more diversified than that 

































































during the past ten years the people of England and | 
5 | of bushes. 


There has been a perceptible improve- | 


eight, and is now only three hundred and seven—a | 


of the earth, while the oceans are long, narrow | 
seas that look like canals, seeming in many cases to 
have a division in the centre. 

Martian observers are directing attention to these 
double canals, hoping at every opposition to find a 
solution of the mystcry. No explanation of the red 
color of the planet has yet been found, unless it be 


| that vegetation there is red, as with us it is green. 
| Unfortunately, we cannot visit our outer neighbor, 
| to find out if the earth shines in his sky as a green | 


The oppositions of Mars are therefore of much 


The “Youth's Companion” offer the White Mountain 33 

Freezer as a premium. For particulars see Premium List. | 
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If you are run down by overwork, use The “Best” 

Tonic in preference of any other article. (Adv. 
~~ 

**In the spring” take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

put it off till too late. Sold by all druggists. 


Do not 
[Adv. 











2.40 FOR $1.00. 


On receipt of $1.00 we send 17 packets Choice 
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importance to terrestrial observers. They occur at 


comparatively long intervals, for two years and fifty 
| days must pass, when Mars is in opposition, before he 
$1.75 a year, payment in ad- comes round to opposition again. 


Mars moves in an orbit of great ellipticity, and is 
at some times much nearer us than at others. If this 
epoch occur when he is at his least, and the earth is 
at her greatest, distance from the sun, the planets are 
as near as possible, only thirty-four million miles 
apart. The last time this occurred was in 1877, when 
the two moons were discovered. The next time it 
will occur is in 1892. 

Mars may be seen in the southeastern sky, early in 
the evening, being easily recognized by his ruddy 
glow. He is not alone, but is preceded on the south- 
west by a companion star of silvery whiteness, known 
as Spica, one of the suns of the first class or highest 
order whose pristine brilliancy has as yet known no 
diminution. Mars is near Spica on April 11th, and 
meets and passes the star on the 14th. 


= 
AN INTERFERING BULL. 


A sleighing-party of Mr. Melville and three young 
men, which started from Milford, Pa., was broken 
up by a big Jersey bull, who had the common preju- 
dice of his race against red. As they came along the 
road, the bull was in the barnyard. 


of arobe in the sleigh. Then he bellowed, jumped 
the fence, and attacked them. 


Melville was driving the team. The bull rushed so 
quickly and so desperately upon the sleigh that he 
caught Melville on his horns before he could whip up 
the horses, and tossed him more than twenty feet 
over a high fence into a snow bank. The sudden 


| charge of the bull and the loud bellowing he made 


frightened the horses, and they ran away. The bull 
yo ane the sleigh, and twice caught it on his horns, 
but failed to overturn it. 

After pepe the runaway team and the terrified 
occupants of the sleigh for half a mile, the bull gave 
up the chase, and returned to the barnyard roaring 
and bellowing over the recollection of his exploit. 


The charge of the bull on the sleigh load had been | 


witnessed by one man, and he ran to the aid of Mel- 
ville, who lay motionless where he had been thrown 
by the furious animal. 

He was unconscious. Three of his ribs were broken, 
and his side was badly torn. The runaway team ran 
almost to Port Jervis before it was stopped, having 
demolished the sleigh, scattered the three men along 


| the road, and injured them all more or less severely. 


+ 
FISHING WITH A FLY. 


It takes patience and skill to make a successful 
fisherman, and both qualities were highly developed 
in the bird of which the following is narrated in the 
American Angler. If human beings were equally 
sharp, there would be no need of almshouses. 


About fifty years ago, I was a youngster playing 
on the bank of the Kennebec. I shall never forget 
how neatly I saw a crane get a pickerel dinner. 
Lumbermen were driving logs down the stream. 

I watched a crane acting curiously, standing perched 
on one of the logs near the shore. I made up my 
mind to see what he was about, and hid in a clump 


The crane had a bug in his bill and he kept drop- 
ping it into the current till it floated past him, and 
then seizing it again and repeating the same per- 
formance. He looked as if he were going to sleep. 

The old crane kept the bug floating in front of the 
log for half an hour, when, all of a sudden, a bi 

ickerel came to the surface and made a dive for the 

ait. The pickerel was down the crane’s throat in 
less than a second, and Mr. Crane flapped his wings 
and flew away. 
———_ - > .--— 


GOOD STUFF. 


Here is a pathetic story which well illustrates the 
social changes that have taken place in the South, 
though, of course, such cases as the following are 
extremely rare. What a duty the son has to perform 
before he will have proved himself worthy of such a 
mother! 


A student has just entered one of the New Orleans 
colleges whose education is to be paid for by the pro- 
ceeds of his mother’s labor in the cotton-fields. In 
writing to enter him, she said: 

“At last I can give my boy the blessed privilege 
of education. I earned every penny by walking in 
the cotton-fields picking cotton.’ 

The cotton-fields through which she walks were 
once hers, and slaves picked the snowy fleece, just as 
she does now. Was ever Spartan mother a truer 
heroine ?— Philadelphia Record. 

— —_ - —. 
NOT A CHARADE. 


Two gentlemen were talking together, when a third 





friend came up and joined them. ‘My first,” one of 
the two gentlemen was saying to the other, “‘is cross- 
eyed, my second is dyspeptic, and my third is par- 
alytic.” 

‘Well,’ said the gentleman who had just come up, 
“show can we guess it unless you tell us what your 
whole is?” 

*‘Guess what?” 

“Why, your charade.” 

“Charade? I wasn’t giving a charade, sir. 
talking about my three children!” 

——_——_ 
LITERAL. 


If one is asked to be literal, he can scarcely be too 
conscientiously so, especially in a court of law. 

*‘Now you must give explicit and exact answers. 
You said you drove a milk-cart, didn’t you?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t.” 

“Don’t you drive a milk-cart?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah, then, what do you do, sir?” 

“T drive a hoss.” 

——_—_____ 
TRANSFORMED. 


A Demosthenes in embryo lately made this sur- 
prising statement while delivering an address on 
America” : 


“But then America was in her infancy; now she 
has grown to be a man |” 


I was 





He looked quiet | 
and peaceable, until he caught sight of a red lining 
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Will Color One to Four Pounds 
Of Dress Goods, FOR 
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of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
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Ask druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
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A CommonSense Remedy, 


In the matter of curatives what 
you want is something that will do 
its work while you continue to do 
yours—a remedy that will give you 
no inconvenience nor interfere with 
your business. 
ALLCOCK’S 





Vegetable Seeds, including many new novelties, All 
equalled White Send 2c. for our 8th 
The Best on Wheels. 
2 Nv aes and out of, 
person or more. Handy to 
RADLEY & CO. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
of BASE A ‘N. 4 82 S. Market St. Boston. 
| SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
| us, they will be shipped 
ance rates where this 
stove. Valuable and 
for catalogue. 


taken from our Wholesale Bulk Bins. In addition 
to the above, we put in free one packet of our un- 
, t ed Corn. » 
Spring Catalogue, SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., Springfield, 0. 
BRADLEY HANDY SURREY > 
| pam Light, st ient 
= c » Strong, convenien 
cS Ly  Y and low priced. Hand: 
> to get into 
oo 045 Handy tor single horse 
\ / or pair. Handy for one 
x - load or unload. Send for 
Free Circular, *‘ How to purchese direct from the manufacturer.” 
is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
| given where we have no agent. If you want a 
Cook - Stove write 
to any point. Perfectly 
safe. No extra insur- 
stove is used, Better 
than a gas, coal or wood 
practical improve- 
ments for 1888, Write us 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, O. 





Such a remedy jig 
Porous PLastmsrs. 
These Plasters are purely vegetable 
and absolutely harmless. They re 
quire no change of diet, and are not 
affected by wet or cold. Their action 
does not interfere with labor or busi- 
ness; you can toil and yet be cured 
while hard at work. They are % 
pure that the youngest, the oldest, the 
most delicate person of either sex can 
use them with great benefit. 
| Ask for ALLCOCK’S, a 
\let no explanation or solicitation in- 
| duce you to accept a substitute. 





SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


The only_ perfect Ice-Cream 
Freezer on the market, being the 
only one that thoroughly 
beats the Cream during the 

freezing process, thereby 
producing a very smooth, 
fine grain, delicious Cream. 
Requires less salt, less ice, 
and less time, than any other | 
reezer. 

Anillustrated catalogue, giving 
full particulars of this celebrated 

‘reezer, will be mailed free upon 
application to 


| THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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| 
The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. | 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
ron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S 









EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
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HOUSES OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
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AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
For Wasting in Children. 
For Scrofulous Affections. 
For Anemia and Debility. ‘ 
For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 
In fact, ALL diseases where there is an i 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, ¢ 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the 
equals this p Vectccted, Er Jot. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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F/L" SMITH, Architect, 22 School Sty BOSTON, 
LADIES’ | 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 24 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, age 
id, on receipt of 
© Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 
Mention Com- 
panion. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE GO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Increased Circulation. 


Since last November the circulation of the Youtn’s CoMPANION 
has been increased to over 400,000 copies weekly. 

This gain is largely due to the good-will, personal interest and 
work of its su bscribers. 

We wish to further interest our subscribers in the work of secur- 

new subscribers to the COMPANION. 

For this purpose we offer the following valuable articles, which 
will, we hope, prove inducements for persistent efforts on the part 
of our subscribers. 





A Present. 


In order to encourage every subscriber to secure for the Com- 
panton one or more New Subscribers we have made the following 
extraordinary offer : | 

Any Subscriber who sends us five new names will be entitled 
(in addition to five Premiums) to select from the Premium List 
a Present. 

For this Present we shall allow you to select either from 
this Premium List or the October List goods to the value of 


Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


The Present will be given in addition to the five premiums 
which you may select for obtaining the five new names. 

The Present will be sent by express, not paid, unless you remit 
the postage called for in the List. 





| The Johnny Green Bank. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


This is a great attraction | 
to the young people ; beside, | 
it will encourage them to | 
save their pennies. Deposit | 
a penny in the Bank, and} 
the fun begins. 

A boy rings the bell, 
while he is supposed to ask 
for the naughty boy who so 
cruelly deposited the cat in 
the well. 

Little Johnny Green, flour- 
ishing his hat and sitting on | 
the fence, is, no doubt, the | 
guilty party. | 

Jack Stout then actually | 
' extracts poor pussy from the 
well—brave boy. The clock- 
work moves the figures in a | 
very life-like manner. | 

Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage | 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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The Victor Electric Bell Outfit. 
Given for two new names, and 60 cts. additional. 


This Outfit is made expressly for us by the Electric Gas Lighting Company 
of Boston. Only skilful workmanship and the best of material are employed 
in its construction. The ‘‘ Victor’’ Bell is of unusual excellence, and gives a 
loud, clear ring. We believe that it is unquestionably the best Bell now on 
the market. 








The Best Way. 


The best way to interest people in the YOUTH’S COM- 


PANION, and thus induce them to subscribe for it, is first get | 
By so doing they will the better appreciate its | 


them to read it. 
character, and will more readily subscribe for it. 


1st. Send us the names of five persons who are able to take the | 


ComPANION, and that you think might subscribe for it if they saw 
a copy and knew its character. 
already take the COMPANION. 

2d. We will mail to each of the families sample copies of the 
paper, descriptive circulars, etc. 


$d. In calling upon these families after the specimen copies have 


been received by them, you can say that they were sent by the 
Publishers at your request, and thus open the way for you to ask 
them to subscribe for it, and to speak of its merits. 

Try it! and you are almost sure to secure a new 
subscriber and a Premium. 








Four Popular Books for Girls. 
All given for one new name. 


“Not Like Other Girls,” ‘‘Nellie’s Memory,” ““Queenie’s Whim,” “Barbara 
Heathcote’s Trial’”’—all by the popular authoress, Rosa N. Carey. Bound in 
paper ; 1,800 pages in the four books. 











Be sure these families do not | 


| 
| 
| 





We give an illustration of this Victor Electric Bell Outfit complete It 
consists of a large Leclanché Battery with Chemicals, also fifty feet of In- 
sulated Copper Wire, a paper of Clamp Tacks for putting it up, one Walnut | 
Push Button with Porcelain Knob, and an elegant Nickel-Plated Victor 
Electric Bell mounted on a black-walnut base. It has a black-walnut cover, | 
as seen in the cut. 

Any young man can easily put up this Electric Bell. For door-bells, for | 
| servants’ call-bells, &c., there is nothing quite so handy and reliable as the } 

combination. | 
Parties are doing a fine business by purchasing these Outfits by the dozen | 
(at wholesale price), and putting them into houses at reasonable rates. We 
can supply them at wholesale. 
Given, complete, for two new names, and 60 cts. additional. Price, $3 | 
each, complete. It must be sent by express, and charges paid 
by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. | 

On receipt of 30 cts. additional, we will also include in the Outfit a Spring 
Burglar Alarm Attachment, for either a door or wiudow, with complete dia- 
gram, and instructions for putting it up. | 





'Peerless Hammocks, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Hammocks have become a necessity with all classes of people. 
| question of the best for the least amount of money. 


It is only a 


These stories for girls, by Rosa N. Carey, are among the most interesting From year to year improvements have been made in these, until they are 
and fascinating of recent publications. It is not often that we are able to | now the embodiment of luxury and comfort. 


offer our ycung lady subscribers a set of books which is so thoroughly 
Pleasing and bright. The books are sold in book-stores for $1 per vol. 
cloth bound. 


The set given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 


20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 


Four Popular Books for Boys. 


All given for one new name. 


Library of Adventure and Romance. 
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aw Harris, the Runaway,” by Harry Castlemon, 285 pages. ‘‘Joe’s x - ae perme Viens 8 es W rm gon ok 
lan, a Boy’s Adventure in California, by Horatio Alger, Jr., 223 pages. . s&s NN S¢ Ss § We s ak 
Adrift in the Wilds,” the Adventures of Two Shipwrecked Boys, by Edward we hak <7 pe So oon. Gh ey > 
: : Ss a os . ws es : 


8. Ellis, 279 pages. “Ben Burton, the Slate-Picker,’’ by Harry Prentice, 275 


Pages. 4 vols., paper bound, 1,062 pages, all given for one new name, 








Tt is unnecessary to say anything in praise of stories written by these 
Popular authors : their names are a passport, as every boy knows, to hours 
of the keenest delight and enjoyment in scenes of stirring life and adventure. 
men as Castlemon, Alger, Ellis and Prentice understand exactly how 


to write stories full of adventure, yet not demoralizing or dull. 


The titles suggest the stories, and they will be a rare treat to our boy sub- 


seribers. These same books are sold in cloth at $1 per volume. 


We offer the four volumes, bound in handsome paper covers and illustrated, 
Price of the set, $1. Postage and packing, 20 


One pew name. 
Sts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased, 
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| 
| 1888. We illustrate a small section of the Hammock, in order to show the size 


of the cords and the style of the weaving. The close woven part shows the 
edge of the hammock, the more open part the body. 

| Itis the strongest Hammock, besides being the softest to lie upon, that we 
| have ever seen. 

Peerless Hammock, No. 1, is made of 4-ply peerless warp, and 
contains 400 ends, with 12 strengthening bands and 5-ply filling. Length, 
11 feet. It is warranted to sustain 500 pounds, steady pressure. 

It is given for one new name. Price, $l. Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Peerless Hammock, No. 2. This Hammock is hand-made from 4-ply 
No. 4 prize cotton yarn. It has 24 suspension strings of 60 thread cord and 
1% inch D ring. It is warranted to sustain 1,000 pounds, steady pressure. It 
is 13 feet long. 


as a premium or purchased. These Hammocks we are offering on very 





| good a Hammock as is made, and usually sells for $3 or $3.50. 





good for the school. 
is becoming quite general. 


The Peerless, Nos. 1 and 2, are the Hammocks we offer for the season of 


Camping Tent, No. 16. 


Given for two new names, and $4.75 additional. 
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Lew i's Eng G Boston 











This Tent is 7x 914 feet in size, and is made from strong white tent drilling. 


Tt is 7 feet high, with walls 3 feet high, and includes Tent Poles and Pins 
complete, 


Price, complete, $8. 
Given for two new names, and $4.75 additional. 


It must be sent by 


express, and charges paid by the receiver, when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


Boys’ School and Drill Cap. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


A uniform School Cap is a good thing all around—good for the boy and 
The custom of wearing School Caps of uniform pattern 





The Cap we offer is made from standard dark-blue wool cloth. The 
cut illustrates the Cap. the size wanted. German 
Silver Initials can be furnished at 5 cts. each, extra. 

Given for one new name, sud 10 cts. additional. Price, $1 each. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. A com- 
pany of beys ordering a dozen or more at one time can have them at the rate 
of $10 per dozen, all to be sent to one address by express not paid. Not less 
than 12 sold at this rate. 


American Seal Hand Bag, No. 150-9. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additionai. 


In ordering, state 


We are willing to submit this premium to the most rigid inspection. Cer- 
tainly, the illustration speaks for itself. You will notice it is the new shape. 





Full 10 inches long, 5% inches high; made of fine-grained black, 
| American Seal, with box bottom. Calf trimmed; three outside pockets, 
| nickel frame, and safety lock that will not unclasp. Every lock warranted.) 
Lined throughout with fine lasting; leather handle. It is by far the finest 

Bag we ever offered to our subscribers. 


Given for only one new name, and 25 cts, additional. Price, $1.45. Post- 


| age and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
a | a 


|White Mountain Ice-Cream Freezer. 


Four-Quart Size. Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


Ice-Cream Freezers are now in such universal demand that we have arranged 
with the manufacturers to offer ‘‘The White Mountain” as a premium. The 
four-quart size is the best for family use. This is a triple-motion Freezer, 
easy to work, and when directions are followed it takes but a very few 
minutes to freeze the cream. 














Tub will not water-soak. Hoops and all iron parts thoroughly galvanized 
to prevent rusting, malleable iron beaters coated with pure tin, bail handle 





Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $2. It must be | so it can be easily carried about. With each Freezer we give directions for 
sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent | making delicious Ice-Creams, Sherbets, etc. 


Given for one new name, and 50 ets. additional. Price, $3.50. It must 


special terms. Hammocks like No. 1 usually sell for $1.50, and No. 2 is as| be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a pre- 


| mium or purchased. 
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Fine Heavy Rolled Cold-Plate Jewelry. 








Postage and packing on any of the below-mentioned Jewelry, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 





The following pieces of Jewelry are made 


ch 
ms 
set with Garnet Stone. Given for ong 
No. 151. name, and 30 cts. additional. Pri nid 
from an extra heavy quality of rolled gold- No. 226. : eee a lee, $1.5), 
plate. As far as wearing qualities assis een Bangle Bar Pin, No. 1,937, set with 7 Garnets and Chain. Given for 
: alities . additi ice. $1.85 
cerned, they are as desirable as the solid gold goods from: which they were copied. This one new name, and 20 cts. additional. Price, _— 
jewelry is more costly than any plated jewelry we have heretofore offered. As the extra Maltese Cross Brooch Pin, No. 151, solid Gold Front, and handy, 


cost is in the quality and amount of the gold used, it is well worth the difference in price. 


(——~Sr 7ay oS A 








No. 46. 


Roman Gold Pin Bangle, No, 296, 


graved. Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. Price, $1.35, 


Every piece of this Jewelry bears the manufacturer's trade-mark, and is fully warranted. 1,231. 10033. 1,231. Cuff or Baby Pins, Nos. 46 and 77. Either pair viven for one yer 
Drops, No, 10014, set with brilliant Rhine Stones. A pair given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. | 2@m¢. Price, 75 ets. per pair. No. 46 is Roman Gold-picked work. No. 77 is solid Gold Front, set with Garnets, 


Price, $1.50 per pair. 


Roman Ball Drops, No. 1,231, gold wires. A pair given for one new name. Price, $1 per pair, 








Outfit for Tapping Boots and Shoes. 
Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


Most people look upon the work of tapping 
boots or shoes as a very difficult thing to do. 
With proper appliances, however,a person soon 
discovers that it is really a very simple matter 
Ile also discovers that he can save a large per 
cent. of his expenses for repairs by doing his 
















own work. 

Our Outfit is very complete. It not only 
contains a large 
assortment of 
appliances for 
tapping boots 


or shoes, but also for sewing leather, harnesses, ete. A pair of taps and heel-lifts, all cut and shaped, ready for | 


nailing to the shoe, and full directions, are also given with each Outfit. 

With this Outfit, even a boy can svon learn to do the repairing in his own home, at a large saving to the family 
pocket-book. He can also earn considerable sums of money by receiving orders from friends and neighbors. 

In ordering, state the size of shoe usually worn. Price of complete Outfit, $2. Given for one new name, and 
50 cts. additional. Sent by express, and charges paid by the receiver, when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 

| 





‘‘The Young Sportsman’’ Target Cun, 


With Shot and Bullet Attachment and Globe Sight. Given for one new name 











This is the most powerful and accurate Target and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our subscribers. It 
makes no report; has no recoil ; yet i will carry 300 feet: it will shoot almost as straight as a rifle, and will throw an 
arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of any other similar gun. With every Gun we include five Hickory Steel- 
Pointed Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and Bullet Attachment. All the above given for 
oue new name. Price, 90cts. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

For target shooting this Gun is effective. We make this explanation because we do not wish you to suppose that 
it is a practical Gun for duck-shooting. 





Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Rod. 


Given for one new name. 


The fishing season is at hand. The boy who has the best Fishing Outfit will catch the most fish. This 
Outfit contains a valuable collection of tackle, adapted for most kinds of fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot 
Jointed and Ringed Fishing Rod, 
with brass ferrules, 1 Bob, one 
Cork and Quill Float, with Hook 
and Line, 2 Lead 
Sinkers, 1 40-foot 
Linen Line, 1 Shorter 














j 


Line, 10 Assorted Hooks, 2 Trout Fly Hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin Bait- 
box with hinged cover, 1 Trolling Hook for pickerel, and two Hooks at- 


| 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Our New Sketching Camera, No. I, Model of 1888, 


Given for one new name. 





This is one of the most attractive premiums we offer. We have used several thousand of these Cameras, and they 
give great satisfaction. 

The one we now use is greatly improved, being made of tiu, japanned, end ornamented in gilt. 

With it boys and girls can sketch an object in a few moments. It dves not require previous practice. The 
Camera is 8 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 3 inches, high. The Stand that is shown in cut does not go 
with the Camera. 

The rays of light proceeding from an object at the point A will 
pass through the lens and tube at B, and will strike on the mirror 
placed at right angles at C. From the mirror they will be 
reflected up, and the picture will be distinctly seen upon the 
ground glass at D. Place a paper over the giass, and with a pencil 
trace the picture. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 

















A Fine Sultana Violin and Harp. 
Given for one new name, and $1 additional. 


This is a most unique musical instrument. Nothing like it has ever been seen before in the United States. Itt 
a great novelty. It will prove a great attraction for an amateur entertainment. Young people who obtain om 
of these instruments will, we think, be in demand on many a social evening. 




















It is easily learned by any one having an ear for music. It can be effectively played either as a Harp or@ Violio. 
We include a Violin Bow with each instrument. Given, complete, for one new name, and $1 additional. Price, 
$3. It must be sent by express, and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or pure 








‘‘The Companion Tennis Racquet,’’ Nets and Bails: 
Companion Racquet given for one new name, and $1 additional. 
12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, giver for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. 
Wright & Ditson Tennis Balls, two given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Lawn Tennis has now become a National Summer Out-door 
Game. It has been too expensive for all to own. We always 
try and study our subscribers’ interests, and have succeeded 
in offering ali that is needed for the Game at a very moderate 
cost. Our 
Compan- 
ion Ten- 
nis Rac- 
quet is 
made espe- 
cially for us, and is a first-class article, full size, carefully 
bent, well strung with good gut in fine meshes, 25 by 18 
strands, hard red-wood seared handle. Such a Racquet usu- 
ally sells for $5. We shall sell this one this year for only 
$2.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. Price, $1.75. Premium offerabove. Postage and packing, 25 ct 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 









and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. on 
We wil! send a Book of Instructions, postpaid, for 15 cts. As you can make your own Boundary and 


Wright & Ditson Covered Regulation Balls. Price, 90 cts. per pair. Premium offer above. Postasé 


tached to hair or gutsnell. Given for one new name. Price,$1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when | Pegs and Guy Ropes, the above is all you need for a first-class lawn lay-out for this beautiful Game. A Four 


hy 4 


sent as a premium or p Sent in two packages. 











| Game like this ordinarily costs $30. 
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' ON THE SEASHORE, 


A voice of many waters! thus to me 
Old ocean’s never-ceasing murmurs rise. 
Far stretching where the horizon meets the skies, 
The beauty of eternal life I see, 
Wave chasing flowing wave unceasingly. 
No eye can pierce where thy deep secret lies, 
Or scan the fountains where thy waters rise, 
Or grasp the sum of thine immensity. 


God holds thee in the hollow of His hand, 
And counts the number of thy countless drops, 
Fixes the boundary of thy wave-beat strand, 
And with a word thy angry rising stops; 
And when His voice shall speak the last decree, 
Thy years shall end; ‘There shall be no more sea.” 
—F, H. Bowman, in Good Words. 


+r 


For the Companion. 


SAINT JONES. 


“Saint” Jones was a cripple, and only thirty-five 
years old. For seventeen years she had not walked 
astep. From the hips downward she was paralyzed, 
but otherwise strong and well. Most of the time 
during that seventeen years she had spent in an easy- 
chair within the four walls of one room. 


But no one who knew her ever thought of her as | 


unhappy. To go into her presence was like going 
into the sunshine. Her face was saint-like, lovely, 
yet with an expression born of suffering. Her man- 
ners were gentle and winning, her noble woman’s 
heart, with its warm sympathy, was evident in all she 
said or did. Everybody loved Saint Jones. 

Mothers went to her for counsel if their little ones 
were ailing, or if there was unhappiness in the family 
circle; for Miss Jones could tell them what to do. 
Housewives went to her when pickling and preserv- 
ing time came, for she knew and remembered so 
many valuable recipes, and was so. glad and ready to 
tell them and help over the puzzling places with her 
advice. Young girls came to her for sympathy in 
their love affairs and perplexities, and her loving, 
womanly words have soothed many a heart-ache, and 
saved more than one young girl from going wrong. 

The boys of the village, too, were ardent friends of 
the crippled woman. She understood the rules of 
base-ball, foot-ball, and other boyish games as well as 
anyone. She made an effort to do it, she read and 
studied books and papers for the purpose. 

Often the boys left some disputed point saying, 
“We'll get Saint Jones to decide it ;” and they always 
found her ready to give them a fair hearing, and 
then with nice tact and gentle words to point out the 
right course and explain the doubtful points. 

Saint Jones never seemed to think of self, but 
always of others. If it was another’s joy, she shared 
it; if it was grief, she soothed and comforted. No 
wonder she was loved, for she loved everybody, rich 
and poor, good and bad. 

“Oh, its easy for Saint Jones to be good, she was 
born a saint,” some one answered, when asked about 
her character. 

“Don’t you feel as if you would like to fly away?” 
one of her girl friends asked her one beautiful June 
morning. 

“What use, my dear,” she smiled, ‘‘when my wings 
areclipped? These lovely roses you have just brought 
me are like the glorious morning. They give mea 
picture of the glory outside,” and then inhaling their 
fragrance, she added, “but to go into the fields again 
and see the waving grass with the daisies and butter- 
cups would be like paradise regained,” and she sighed, 
and then laughed her low, sweet laugh, and began 
talking of the young girl’s school. 

Seventeen years before Saint Jones had been a 
happy, light-hearted girl. Fortune had smiled on her 
pathway; she was beautiful, full of health and mer- 
riment, an acknowledged belle, imperious and selfish, 
the pride of fond parents, for she was an only child. 
She was promised in marriage to a young lawyer, and 
the wedding-day was set. Many of the village maid- 
ens looked half enviously on the good fortune of 
Amelia Jones. No one called her Saint Jones then. 
The poor girl had not yet suffered her purification. 

One midwinter evening there was a merry sleighing 
Party. Amelia rode with the young lawyer. At a 
turn in the road his horse became frightened and 
wimanageable. The sleigh was overturned, and both 
its occupants were thrown out. 

When her friends went to Amelia, anxiously in- 
quiring if she were hurt, she smiled up at them 
rather faintly, and replied, “No, I guess I’m not hurt 
much of any. My back feels funny, and I can’t seem 
to rise up.” 

That was the beginning. For the next two years 
she lay prostrate on her bed, suffering acutely much 
of the time. In less thana year the doctors had said 
she would always be paralyzed, and could never walk 
again. When they told her, she could not bear to 
have it so. Ah! those were days of bitterness and 
rebellion against fate. A year from the date of her 
expected marriage, and thirteen months after the 
accident, she offered the young lawyer his liberty, and 
he accepted it not unwillingly. 

During these days of trial the poor child cried, she 
—. to fits of Anger rebelling at cruel fate, then 

me days of agonizing despair. 

© mother, I can’t bear it, I can’t, I can’t,” was 

T sorrowful cry. “Why didn’t God kill me, and not 
leave me like this?” 
on pedigaamlen mother’s heart by her repin- 
lasted. retchedness. For two years this 


Sedma try to be more reconciled,” a friend of 
y said to her one day, “you are killing your 
poor mother.” re . ey 
Pe made her thoughtful. That afternoon she 
enn her mother more closely. How pale and 
€ looked, und how white her hair was growing 


_ She thought with a pang. Amelia lay quiet a long | 


time. Finally she called softly, “Mother!” 
Jones went to her bedside. 
Amelia put her arms about her mother, and said, 


| “I'm not going to be so unhappy any more. I’ve got 
| you and dear father left, and let’s try and make the | 
best of my misfortune.” 

From that day no one ever heard a word of com- 
plaint or repining ; if the old rebellious feelings came, 
she kept them locked in her own breast. 

But her cup of sorrow was not yet full. Within 
five years she was fatherless and motherless, alone in 
the world. She continued to live at her old home 
with one faithful servant. She was not rich, but had 
enough income for herself and the one servant with 
no extravagances. 

From these afflictions Saint Jones was born. For | 
some years past the village people had called her 
| that, and if ever woman merited it, she did. She is 
not great, nor is she very learned, nor does she write 
books, nor do anything to distinguish herself among 
the great names of our country; but for sweet, 
womanly influence and patient performance of duty 
with self-abnegation she is truly “Saint” Jones. 


| 





AN EASY SEAT. | 
Camel-riding is no sport for novices, as the follow- | 
ing scene described by an English explorer of Abys- | 
sinia will make evident. But, of course, tastes will | 
differ, and what one person thinks unendurable 
another will regard as perfectly comfortable. This 
difference of taste will be all the more pronounced, 
perhaps, if one party is a buyer, and the other a 
seller. 


I was determined not to accept the camels now 
offered as hygeens (riding dromedaries) until I had | 
seen them tried. I accordingly ordered our black | 
soldier, El Baggar, to saddle the most easy-actioned | 
animal (intended for my wife), and put it through a 
variety of paces. The delighted El Baggar, who 
| from long practice was as hard as the heel of a boot, 
| disdained a saddle; the animal knelt, was mounted, 

and off he started at a full trot, describing a circle of , 

about fifty yards in diameter, as though in a circus. 
| I never saw such an exhibition! ‘Warranted 
| quiet to ride, of easy action, and fit for a lady!’’ This 
| had been the character received with the rampant 
| brute, who now, with head and tail erect, went tear- 
| ing round the circle, screaming and roaring like a 
| wild beast, throwing his forelegs forward, and step- 
| ping, at least, three feet high in his trot. 
| Where was El Baggar? A disjointed-looking figure 
| was sometimes on the back of the “easy-going” 
camel, sometimes a foot high in the air; arms, head, 
legs, hands appeared like a confused mass of disloca- 
tions; the woolly hair of this unearthly individual, 
that had been carefully trained in long, stiff, narrow 
curls, precisely similar to the tobacco known as | 
‘negro-head,” alternately started upright en masse, 
as though under the influence of electricity, and then | 
fell as suddenly upon his shoulders. 

Had the dark individual been a “black dose’’ he or 
it could not have been more thoroughly shaken. This 
object so completely disguised by rapidity of move- | 
ment was El Baggar! 

As he came rapidly round toward us, flourishing his 
koorbatch, I called to him : 

“Is that a nice hygeen for the Sit (lady), Fl 
Baggar?” 

He was almost incapable of reply. 

“V-e-r-y e-e-a-a-s-y,”’ replied the trustworthy au- | 
thority, ‘‘j-j-just the thin-n-g for the S-i-i-i-t-t-t.” 

“All right, that will do,” [ answered, and the jockey , 
pulled up his steed. 

“Are the other camels better or worse than that?” 
I asked. 

“Much worse,” replied El Baggar, ‘‘the others are 
rather rough, but this is an easy goer, and will suit 
the lady well.” | 





ee 
ELECTRIC SUNSTROKE. 


It has been recently stated, in a paper read before 
the French Society of Surgeons, that workmen oper- 
ating electric forges at Creusot are subject to an 
affection resembling sunstroke, which is evidently 
due to the powerful light proceeding from the focus 
of the forge. Ordinary electric lights are incapable 
of producing such an effect, not being sufficiently 
intense, but these forges emit a glare of almost in- 
conceivable brilliancy. 


The first effect - the men is frequently to be 
noted after two or three hours’ work. They complain 
of pains in the head, neck and forehead, and the skin 
changes from its original color to a reddish brown. 

In spite of their care in shielding the eyes with 
dark glasses,the sight is affected to such an extent 
that, for some minutes after ceasing work, and begin- 
ning to view objects by common daylight, the opera- 
tives are wholly blind; perfect vision is seldom re- 
stored under an hour’s time. The eyes are inflamed, | 
and affected by that painful irritation which accom. | 
panies the presence of a foreign substance under the | 
lids. 

A constant flow of tears is kept up for twenty-four 
hours, during which time the patient is also afflicted 
with insomnia. During the following days, the skin 
peels from the face and neck, leaving the surface of 
a deep, red color, which possibly fades away about 
the fifth day. 

None of these symptoms spring from the effect of 
heat upon the brain, but are due entirely to that of 

ight. 


ah Aa 
SOLD. 


“T had an amusing experience once when I was a 
boy,” writes a young farmer to the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. “I confess that I was pretty green at the time. 
I lived with my father upon a farm near Columbus, 
and used to haul wood into the city and sell it. 





“One day I had entered town with my customary | 
load, when, as I passed a large building, some one | 
poked his head partly out of a window, and asked if | 
the wood was for sale. I replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, throw it over this fence,’ came back from | 
the upper window. 

“The house was surrounded by a high wall, but I 
managed to pitch it over, and then went around to 
the front gate to get my pay. I could not get in; I 
hammered and called in vain, when some passer-by, 
attracted by my frantic efforts to gain an entrance, 
inquired what was the matter, and informed me that | 
the building was the jail. 

“One of the prisoners had played a joke upon me. 
I could not get my money or the wood back, and 
returned home with empty wagon and pockets.” | 


+ >— 
PLUNDERING COSSACKS. 


When the Allies invaded France to destroy Napo- 
leon’s power, their most dreaded troops were the 
“Cossacks of the Don.” They were plunderers rather 
than combatants, and the warning cry, ‘The Cos- 
| sacks! the Cossacks! the Cossacks!” would startle 
| French women into praying and wailing. 


| But no piteous screaming of women availed against 
these robbers, who weal ride their horses up the | 
stairs of a house and straight into the drawing- 
room. 

| lt was not merely their eagerness to plunder that 

made these Cossacks keep their saddles when enter- 

ing houses. Self-interest prevented them from hitch- 

ing their horses outside; for their plunder was stowed 

! on their horses’ backs, and, if separated from them, 
their comrades would rob them of their spoil. ; 














Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 5) years. Sold by all druggists. 


LADIES’ | 
ELASTIC MAKE A SKIRT, 
an ORDINARY DRESS PATTER 
SUITS SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS 
® UPON APPLICATION. 

JERSEYS FASHIONABLE STYLES. 

. LOW PRICES, 
JERSEY UNDERWEAR. superior to all others, 


Send for prices. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Mention “* Youth’s Companion.” 


LEWIS §. COX, 1220 Chestnut Street, 


Sant _ PHILADELPHIA, 
CONVERTiBLE WIRE BASKET. 


‘a's — 





THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
OUTFIT EVER OFFERED. 

STYLISH READY - MADE 

RFECT-FITTING ) AND 








No loose parts, and 
yet can be converted 
into 100 useful and \__# 
ornamental shapes. It isa La Shade, Cake Stand, 
Card Receiver, Egg Boiler, Water He: 

able other articles that are indispensable in the house 


*Tyeu Aq ‘ogz eTdures 


| or office. yeep | like it in existence, and Agents make 
a 


$5 to $10 per day. Bought eagerly by all classes. Send 
at once for particulars, etc. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., 
1432 Pearl St.,Cleveland,O., or 79 W.Madison St.,Chicago. 


THE 


Ripping Attachment 
TO SEWING MACHINES. 


A NEW ASSISTANT FOR 
THE LADIES. 

The circular knife on the left 
cuts the stitches. Rips far more 
rapidly than by hand. Adjust- 
able to any sewing maantine. 
Strong, simple and durable. 
ares by every lady_who 
_ _ tries it. Price, One Dollar. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and 16 cts. in stamps. 

References: The Bridgeport National Bank; The 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., ete. = 
The Ripping Attachment Ge., P. 0. Box 1698, Bridgeport, Conn. 








THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 
Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not. stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 
N re — lustre. 
927 Broadway, t wow vork 
2W. lth St.,5 New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 

















‘or the PRICE of | 


Perfect-fitting, warm, | 


ater, and innumer- | 


WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the professiou often ask, What 

is an Emulsion? We answer, An Emulsion is a com- 

| bination of two or more liquids, so thoroughly 

mixed, that each is held in PERMANENT suspension. 

Several of the much advertised “Emulsions” now on 

the market are nothing more than compounds, and a 

| microscopic examination will reveal globules of oilin 

their original form. The Emulsion made by MEssRs. 

J. A. MAGEE & Co., LAWRENCE, MASS., every- 
where so favorably known by physicians as 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod-Liver Oil, one- 
third part Extract of Malt, and one-third part Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
each of which must be of the finest quality obtain- 
able. These three valuable ingredients, with a little 
flavoring extract, are put into a ‘‘mixer,’”’ where itis \ 
emulsified for six hours by steam power, at the rate 
of 128 revolutions per minute, which breaks every 
globule of the oil and combines it with the other 
ingredients in such a thorough manner that no 
separation will ever occur. Magee’s Emulsion has no 
equal for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Scrofula, Dyspepsia and General Debility. 


—_ BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are offering Special Inducements in Wool 
Dress Goods. 

2,500 yards Tricotine, in a variety of plain 
colors, at 50 cents a yard; good value at $1. 

1,800 yards Ladies’ Cloth, in self-colored 
checks, all wool, 44 inches wide, at 75 cents 
per yard; worth $1.00. 

2,200 yards Cheviot Checks, for tailor-made 
suits, all new designs, 54 in. wide, $1 per yard. 

1,750 yards Plaid Suiting, all wool, 44 in. 
wide, at 75 cents per yard ; former price, $1.25. 

The above are suitable for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear, ace remarkable value, and should 
interest every purchaser of wool Dress Goods. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


JAMES MCCREERY & 60, 


Broadway and [ith St., 
NEW YORK. 





A Braided 


Wire Bustle 


FOR 25 Cents. 
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Jan, 19, 1886, 
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WESTON & WELLS’ HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


Improved Quality. 


In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 
France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 


of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. 
offer the goods at the following reduced prices. 


ever manufactured by us. 


These goods are covered with hard enamel, which 
vents their rusting in any climate or at the seashore. 


This enables us to 
Quality guaranteed equal to any 
pre- 
The tapes on all our bustles 


are now secured at the ends by metal fastenings, which prevent them from coming 


loose, even when exposed to severe usage. 





No.1 or one Row......... ecccccce Se 
- No. 2 or two Row, larger........ 35c 
No.3 or w, large ....... 45c. 
No. 4 or Row, extra large.. 65c 


Misses Chea fhite Wit : doc: 
pat lire 
Mikado Braid 


0c. 
Wire Hair Rolls 


“A” White Wire................. 35c. 

pai +» two Row, White Wire.. 35c-. 

earl, three Row, White Wire 45c. 

sacy P sehtngton Torsion Spg 50c. 

| SS ‘ 

Drees Forms, Lace Uovered.... 75c. 
ic 


Any of these articles SENT BY MAIL, postpaid, on receipt of price, if you do not find 
them at stores. Price lists and terms to dealers on application. (Mention this paper.) 


The Weston & Wells Manufacturing 


Co., 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








Have you read the Wonderful Book Offer on cover 
of Easter Companion? Do not miss this. [Ade. 
——_—_>_—_- 


The body is more susceptible to benefit from Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla now than at any other season. [Adv, 





——>o— | 
The “Best” Tonic is considered by Eminent Physi- 
cians to be far superior to any imported article. [Adv. 


———_———_—_— 
A Sudden Change of Weather i 
| will often bring on a Cough. The irritation which in- 
| duces coughing is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” Price, 2% cents a box. (Ade, 














STAMPS 100.2" diff.Siam,Bulgaria,Egypt, Hawaii,U.S. 
War,etc.,l0c.Cata.2c. £.A.Dresser, Salem, lass. 





EASTER LILIES. 


In the busy world somewhere, 
Tended by a loving care, 

Lest their buds be soon or late, 
Do the Easter Lilies wait. 


In the heart some sweet hopes lie, 
Hopes too fair for earthly sky, 
Folded a away 

For the soul’s glad Easter day. 





1 )REIGN Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 


| @ TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.0 FREE. 
| Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
| STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


\¢ LANTERN SLIDES. Best cheap 
slide ever offered. COMIC 50c per doz. 
2c for cir. J. G. Brown, 110 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Flowers 10c. 








MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, 


———_—_++on —— 3 Packets Best Perennial 


Flowers, worth 45c., only 


THE FIRST BATTLE. Aquilegia, 50 var.; New Imp. Sweet William; Chater’s 
Prize Doub. Hollyhock. C. L. BURR, Springfield, Mass. 





Maine yividly dese Ps » behav _ 
A Maine officer vividly describes the behavior and STAMPS 100 fine, all different, many 
4 rare, 25c. An 1888 —e 
rice-list sent on sogitcesion. 10,000 varieties in stock. 
t. A. HOLTON, No. 8 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 













































me Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
» Optician, 49 ¥ 















Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

For elegance of style it has 
noequal. Warranted to in- 
fallibly regain its shape on 
release of a and can- 
not get displaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 








appearance of his regiment during its first battle. It 

is a picture not likely ever to be forgotten by any one 

who witnessed it, and will probably give a new idea ~ — 

of war to many readers. “It is asad thing to refer BIG oy ange BL Po 

to,” he says, “‘but to one glancing along the line, the BERRIES fair prices for stock, Catalogue 

sight was ludicrous in the extreme. All were excited, | p Free Male Bros. 80.Giastonbury, Coan 

and were loading and firing in every conceivable | GIVEN AWAY! A packs e 

manner | Mixed Flower Seeds (500 kinds) 
‘ } with PARK’s FLORAL GUIDE, all 

‘Some were standing, but most were kneeling or | 1°F 4 8 Ss. Every Hower lover de ghted. Tell a 
lying down. Some were astride their pieces, and your friends. iy Pam Ip A ie 
were ramming the charge totally regardless of the | __ °@B@ 44 once. ae See ee 
rules on that point. Many had poured their cartridges | 25 cents for a 
on the ground, and were ‘peddling out’ the lead with | SEND sample pair of PANT STRETCHERS. 
more speed than accuracy, I fear. We all took occa- | The best invention ever known for taking out wrinkles 
sion to gibe our friends in gray to the best of our | | gy ithe knees, and shaping bottoms of 
ability. So with the din of musketry and the yells 7 rk ee : 
of friend and foe, it seemed as if bedlam were let BAY STATE PANTS co., Custom Clothiers, 
loose. ‘ 34 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 

“The behavior of those who were hit appeared 
most singular, and, as there were so many of them, q wy \ 
it looked as if we had a crowd of howling dervishes 3 i¥ ~ 
dancing and kicking around in our ranks. 

“A bullet often knocks over the man it hits, and | And STEREOPTICONS,all prices. Views illustrat- 
rarely fails by its force alone to disturb his equilib- | ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
rium. Then the shock, whether painful or not, causes rg Fe ch gy ny or a man with small capital. 
a sudden jump or shudder. | free. MCALLISTER 

“Now as every man, with hardly an exception, was © —_~__~__> *>_~_~_"8_" sna mneniactnrtonsnrn tata 
either killed, wounded, hit in the clothes, hit by spent E A 
balls or stones, or jostled by his wounded comrades, it BASKETS. 
follows that we had a wonderful exhibition. Some te —" pets 
reeled round and round, others threw up their arms " 
and fell over backward, others went plunging back- 
ward trying to regain their balance; a few fell to the 
front, but generally the force of the bullet prevented 
this, except where it struck low, and apparently 
knocked the soldier’s feet from under him. Many 
dropped the musket and seized the wounded part 
with both hands, and a very few fell dead. 

“The enemy were armed with every kind of rifie 
and musket, and as their front was three times ours, 
we were under a cross-fire almost from the first. The 
various tunes sung by the bullets we shall never 
forget, and furthermore shall never confound them 
with any we heard later. In a moment when curi- 
osity got the better of fear, I took notice of this fact, 
and made a record of it in my diary a day or two 
afterward. | les. ie that “FT roa 

“The fierce zip of the Minie bullets was not promi- | | Gtia” is stamped oh each 
nent by comparison at that particular moment, t ugh Bustle. Send for price-list. 
there were oa of ryey heap The main body| COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
of sound was produced by the singing of slow, round | 
balls and buck shot fired from a smooth bore, which | we as ae a bee harem 
do not cut or tear the air as the creased ball does. } sé ” 

“Each bullet, according to its kind, size, rate of | 
speed and nearness to the ear, made a different sound. | 
They seemed to be going past in sheets, all around | ICE-CREAM & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 
and above us.” The Best Freezer ever made. 


————~————— | No others can compare to it. 

‘ Makes such good Ice-Cream. 

SEA-DUST. Makes Sherbets and Fruit- 

While voyaging from Australia to New Zealand, | Creams. Don't buy until you 
. see one. 3, 4, 6, 8, 10-quart 


one of the passengers, a lady, complained that the dust 
of the sea caused her eyes to smart, and had also | 
soiled her clothing. She was laughed at by the other | 
passengers, who insisted that there could be no dust | 
at sea. 


for family use. 
34, 42-quart for confection- 
ers. Ask for them at the 
stores. Sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. 


| GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“They were mistaken,” says Mr. Ballou, who tells | LAIMS 
C FOR 


the incident in a book of travel. “Thee is a salt 
MADAME FOY’S 


dust which rises from the spray, and impregnates 
Skirt Supporting 


everything, even filling one’s mouth with a saline 





” 








taste. 

“While the sun shines, this deposit, like the dew 
on land, is less active and perceptible; but to walk 
the deck at night is to become covered with a thin 
coating of salt dust, so fine as to be hardly noticea- 
ble, but which in time becomes sufficiently crystal- 
lized to be obvious to the eye. The dust of the seais 
no fable. 

“The officer who stands his night-watch on the 
bridge will testify to this fact; and his cabin steward 
will tell you that he hes often to resort to something 










more potent than a whisk-broom to cleanse clothing > 7. 
which has been exposed to sea-dust.” 4. Perfect Fit 
— a 5. ModernShape. 
PINNING A GOPHER. BY MAIL $1.30. 
The gopher is quick and impudent. An English | Foy, Harmon & 
tourist, while staying at a wayside station on the} Chadwick, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, saw an amusing contest} LATEST FORM NEW HAVEN, CT. 
between a cunning gopher and a smart Indian. The | ~ REASONS WHY 


gopher, being fat, was marked by the Indian, hun- 
gry for a breakfast, as it entered its hole. 


He crept on his stomach along the ground, and 
cautiously approached the hole, and, kneeling over 
it, waited, knife in hand, for the gopher to appear. 

But the cunning animal had two entrances to its 
underground house. When the Indian held the knife 
over the front door, the gopher poked its nose out of 
the back door. 

With a turn of his wrist, the Indian thrust the 
knife at the nose; but he was not quick enough, for 
the gopher, with a squeak, backed into its hole, and 
in a moment was looking out of the other entrance. 

For several minutes this sort of hide-and-seek 
went on between the hungry Indian and the fat 
gopher. Suddenly the knife flashed, there was 
squeak of pain, and the gopher lay pinned to the 
earth. The Indian had earned and gained his break- 
fast. 






MOLLERS 
) LIVER DLL. 


Should be preferred to all others. 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the 
hepatic cells of the livin h, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened b: 
being made into an emulsion with an ua 
——— of water, glycerine, &c.; which latter 
evice makes water bring the price of Oi 


) 





+r 
“GIVEN UP” BY THE DOCTORS. 


How one phrase may be made to mean two very 
different things is illustrated by this conversation : 


“I hear,” said one of two friends who met by acci- reeable. 
dent, ‘that our friend Smith has been ill.” | sause—Its administration is always followed by 

“Yes.” | satisfactory results. 

“How is he now?” | Because—It is more =i assimilated than other Oils. 

“The doctors have given him up.” | Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 








stead, sweet and 
Bec 





“Impossible! Is he so badly off as that?” | a its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
K . Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers | 
‘Badly off! Why, he is completely cured, and that than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. sega 


is the reason the doctors have given him up. Do you| Because—It is readily obtainable, all Ll 
think they would give him up as long as he a | Drug Stores have it. So aR ee 
sick?” | Because—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 


ay Fi cease caneminaaii | GOD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 
“Wuat I’ e to know,” said a -boy, “is | 

how the mouths of rivers can be so tauch larger: than W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 
their heads.” Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 
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ee 


“1 Told You So.” 


“Bless my heart, John, how 
stout you ‘ve grown since J 
saw you last!” 

“That 's because I 've been 
taking 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


as you advised. It has done 
wonders: strengthened my dij. 
gestion, cured my liver trouble, 
purified my blood, and put flesh 
on my bones.” 

“I told youso, my boy! Why, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
medicine ever made. I know, 
because I ’ve tried it.” 


“T suffered greatly for years from a 
low condition of the blood and general 
debility, and had such severe pains 
in my back and shoulders that it wag 
I have been greatly helped by a few bottles 





impossible at times to do any work. 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak of my cure to those 
who are afflicted as I was.” — Wiix1aM P. Stearns, 9 Free st., Portland, Me. 

“TI have sold more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of any other medicine in my 


store, and have recommended it to many. I believe it is unequaled as a blood- 
purifier.”—M. Vessei, 2629 Girard ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘My wife was for a long time a sufferer from humors on her neck. Nothing 
did her any good until we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which made a 
complete cure.” —W. 8S. Martin, Burning Springs, W. Va. 

‘““We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the best blood-purifier.”—W. T. McLeay, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 








DYSPEPSIA 


Counts its victims by thousands. Indeed, there are few persons whose 
digestive organs are uniformly in good working order. One of Ayer’s 
Pills taken after dinner, or a dose at night before retiring, never fails 
to give relief, in the worst cases of Indigestion, and wonderfully assists 
the process of nutrition. For all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the best medicine is 


Ayer's Pills, 


PREPARED BY 








14, 18, 21, 25, | 
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‘Arnold, Constable 


If you cannot 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
BOSTON LINEN, 
get from your BOSTON BOND, 


OUT OF STATIONER BUNKER HILL LINEN, 


? Fine Papers and Envelopes, 
‘ now so popular Groughout the United States, send 3 two-cent stamps for our complelesett 
0 


samples, representing more than 
Mail Rates, 16 cts. per Ib. 95 VARIETIES wusicu wE sELL BY THE POUND. 
Express often cheaper. 


_ SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
who write rapidly. 

TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, en- 
closed in a METAL MATCH BOX, post] 
on receipt of TEN CENTS. Ask for Pl 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
9753 Broadway, - - NEW YORE. 









































The strongest thing on earth to day, 

Is known as Uptons Glue, 

So purchase some without delay 
d prove this saying true. 


GELATINE 
, be oath > and SAND — 
i w 
UPTON'S LIQUID FISH GLUE p.creso 3 is sune- 
_Rotend To Gents for sample Maite ts SRP UETON, Mabatactases, Boston, Mase 











& Co. 
INDIA PONCEES. 


New, Choice, and desirable colorings, both plain and printed, if 
these celebrated fabrics, which are unsurpassed for beauty of texture, 





1, | ne 
Because—In taste ond gual it is not offensive, but in- durability and wear. 


ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
SPRING CHECKS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, AND 


PLAIN COLORS. 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY, WEAR, COLORING AND DESIGN. 


| NEW YORK: Broadway and 19th Street. 
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